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The  World  Agricultural  Situation  1959 


World  Summary 

World  agricultural  production,  after  dropping  slightly  last  year,  will  reach  a  new  high 
in  1958-59.    Present  forecasts  restore  per  capita  production  to  the  record  reached  2  years 
earlier  — 3  percent  above  prewar.    Large  stocks  on  hand  add  materially  to  the  supplies 
available  for  consumption.    Prices  on  world  markets  declined  in  1957-58,  and  there  was 
some  decrease  in  world  trade  in  farm  products,  reflecting  a  decline  in  demand  for  raw 
materials  of  farm  origin,  and  an  increased  production  and  heavy  stocks  of  some  foods. 
Though  world  agricultural  trade  may  be  maintained  in  1958-59,  stocks  of  several  impor- 
tant commodities,  including  wheat,  rice,  feed  grains,  cotton,  and  coffee,  are  likely  to  be 
larger  at  the  end  than  at  the  beginning  of  the  season. 

Production 

World  output  of  farm  products  in  1958-59  is  forecast  at  the  record  level  of  113  per- 
cent of  the  1952-54  average  — 133  percent  of  1935-39  (table  1).    All  major  regions  except 
Western  Asia  and  Eastern  Europe  contributed  to  the  increase  this  year.    Production  per 
capita  is  up  from  last  year  in  the  Western  Hemisphere,  Western  Europe,  the  Soviet 
Union,  Mainland  China,  Africa,  and  Oceania.    In  the  Far  East  (excluding  Mainland  China), 
however,  production  gains  only  equaled  population  gains. 

Favorable  growing  conditions  in  many  parts  of  the  world,  coupled  with  continued  im- 
provements in  techniques  in  various  areas,  are  expected  to  bring  striking  increases  in 
crop  production  in  1958-59  (table  2).    Record  harvests  are  in  prospect  for  wheat,  rice, 
corn,  sugar,  apples  and  pears,  citrus,  soybeans,  peanuts,  cottonseed,  coffee,  and  tea. 
Cotton  production  is  estimated  at  only  1  percent  short  of  the  record  1955-56  level.  Most 
other  major  crops  except  tobacco  are  up  from  last  year. 

Prospects  are  also  good  for  some  increase  in  output  of  livestock  products  in  the  cur- 
rent season.    Though  little  change  is  expected  in  beef,  pork  output  will  rise.    Milk  output 
should  continue  its  upward  trend  if  pasture  conditions  are  average  or  better.    Wool  pro- 
duction is  also  likely  to  be  larger  this  year  than  last,  when  drought  reduced  the  clip  in 
Australia  and  South  Africa. 

Stocks  and  Supplies 

Supplies  as  well  as  produc- 
tion of  food  and  feed  should  be  at 
record  levels.    Wheat  stocks  on 
July  1,  1958,  were  below  the  1956 
and  1957  peaks  but  production  of 
wheat  is  up  so  sharply  that  total 
wheat  supplies  are  larger  than 
ever  before.    The  increase  in  rice 
production  much  more  than  offsets 
the  expected  decrease  in  the  small 
rice  stocks  between  January  1958 
and  1959.   Sugar  stocks  have  prob- 
ably not  changed  much.  Coffee 
stocks  at  the  end  of  the  past  mar- 
keting season  reached  their  post- 
war peak.    Feed  grain  stocks  on 
July  1,  1958,  were  at  a  record 
high,  and  with  increases  in  pros- 
pect not  only  for  corn  but  for  bar- 
ley and  oats  production,  feed  grain 
supplies  will  also  be  record  high. 
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TABLE  1. — Indices  of  world  agricultural  production,  total  and  per  capita, 
by  regions,  average  1935-39  and  annual  1956-57  to  1958-591 


[Average  1952-53  to  1954-55  =  100] 


Region 

Total 

Per  capita 

Average 
1935-39 

1956-57 

1957-582 

1958-593 

Average 
1935-39 

1956-57 

1957-58 

1958-59 

68 
68 
72 
81 

105 
89 
68 
79 

80 

114 
109 
110 
104 

113 
111 
111 
111 

108 

88 
105 
113 
105 

114 
110 
117 
111 

104 

95 
111 
116 
108 

119 
112 
112 
115 

112 

92 
85 
103 
92 

116 
110 
93 
99 

104 

106 
104 
100 
102 

107 
107 
104 
106 

101 

79 
98 
100 
102 

106 
104 
107 
104 

95 

83 
102 
101 
104 

108 
104 
100 
106 

101 

United  otates.. 

Latin  America. . 

Western  Europe. 

Eastern  Europe, 
Uoori  &  Main- 
land China. . . . 

Western  Asia. . . 

Australia  & 
New  Zealand. . . 

World  

85 

110 

109 

113 

101 

104 

102 

104 

1Value  of  production  at  constant  prices.    Revised.    Crops  included  in  the  index  are  har- 
vested mainly  between  July  1  of  the  first  year  shown  and  June  of  the  following  year.    For  a 
few  crops  and  most  livestock  production,  estimates  are  for  the  calendar  year  of  the  first 
year  shown.      Preliminary.  3Forecast. 


Supplies  of  cotton,  on  the  other  hand,  will  be  large  but  not  at  record  levels.  World 
stocks  decreased  in  1957-58  about  as  much  as  production  is  expected  to  increase  this 
season,  leaving  supplies  close  to  last  year's  level,  and  about  3  percent  under  the  1956-57 
high. 


Demand 

Consumption  of  most  farm  products  will  increase  this  season,  though  not  as  much  as 
supplies.    Demand  for  food  continues  strong.    It  was  little  affected  by  the  recession  or  a 
slowing  down  of  economic  activity  in  the  industrialized  countries  of  North  America, 
Western  Europe,  and  Japan. 

Demand  for  raw  materials  for  industrial  uses  has  slackened  somewhat,  however. 
This  has  added  to  the  balance  of  payments  difficulties  of  many  of  the  less  developed 
countries,  most  of  whom  are  still  in  the  grip  of  inflation,  often  resulting  in  part  from  ef- 
forts to  finance  development  programs.    The  upward  pressure  on  food  prices  in  some  of 
these  countries  has  been  relieved  through  imports  under  special  programs.    But  shortage 
of  foreign  exchange  remains  a  major  obstacle  to  an  increased  flow  of  food  from  surplus 
countries  to  deficit  areas  in  Asia  and  Latin  America. 

Protection  of  domestic  farm  prices  rather  than  low  income  or  balance  of  payments 
difficulties  is  the  main  factor  limiting  the  demand  for  imported  food  by  the  industralized 
countries.    Though  a  few  of  them  still  have  serious  payments  problems,  most  managed  to 
improve  their  foreign  payments  position  in  1957-58,  and  a  number  increased  their  gold 
and  dollar  holdings.    They  gained  most  of  the  $1.7-billion  increase  in  gold  and  dollar 
holdings  of  foreign  countries.    These  holdings  reached  a  record  high  of  $31.5  billion  on 
June  30,  1958. 
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TABLE  2. — Estimated  world  production  of  selected  agricultural  commodities, 
average  1950-5-4,  annual  1955-56  to  1958-59 


Commodity 

Unit 

Average 
1950-54 

1955-56 

1956-57 

1957-581 

1 O  cnl 

1958-59 

Wheat  

Mil.  bu. 

6,970 

7,425 

7,790 

7,630 

8,300 

Rye  

 do  

1,455 

1,480 

1,405 

1,415 

1,410 

Mil .  cwt 

3,940 

4,278 

4,397 

4,248 

4,712 

Sugar,  centrifugal  

Mil.  s.t 

39.1 

43 

.7 

45 

.8 

49 

.7 

52.2 

Sugar,  noncentrif ugal . . 

 do  

6.9 

7 

.6 

7 

.9 

7 

.7 

7.7 

Mil.  bu. 

5,650 

6,435 

6,570 

6,550 

7,100 

Oats  

 do  

4,155 

4,445 

4,255 

3,995 

4,160 

 do  

2,690 

3,075 

3,370 

3,155 

3,230 

Mil .  cwt 

75.6 

89 

.3 

88 

.6 

88 

3 

91.4 

 do  

2,148 

2,077 

2,329 

2,199 

2,126 

Flaxseed  

Mil.  bu. 

121 

124 

168 

127 

140 

 do  

682 

768 

849 

877 

984 

Peanuts  

Mil.  s.t 

11.6 

13 

2 

14 

o 

14 

7 

15.5 

Cottonseed  

 do  

17.9 

20 

6 

20 

0 

19 

9 

20.8 

Thous .  s 

.t. 

1,113 

810 

1,175 

1,240 

1,220 

Lard  

Mil.  s.t 

34.1 

4 

3 

4 

5 

4 

5 

4.4 

 do  

32.7 

3.0 

3 

2 

3 

2 

3.1 

Mil.  bu. 

478 

455 

515 

367 

565 

Fruits,  citrus  

Mil.  s.t 

14.7 

14 

8 

15 

1 

14 

7 

15.2 

Meat5  

Mil .  cwt 

3  831 

911 

952 

952 

960 

Milk  

 do  

36,050 

6,350 

6,450 

6,550 

6,665 

Eggs6  

Billion 

125 

136 

140 

143 

146 

Wool  

Mil.  lbs 

34,510 

4,800 

5,070 

4,955 

5,030 

Mil.  bales 

37.2 

42 

7 

41 

3 

40 

2 

42.3 

Mil.  lbs 

7,801 

8,480 

8,681 

8,581 

8,267 

Thous .  s 

.t. 

1,280 

1,350 

1,380 

1,375 

1,395 

 do— 

440 

455 

480 

440 

455 

 do  

2,085 

2,215 

2,400 

2,375 

2,150 

Thous .  s 

.t. 

1,930 

1,570 

1,565 

1,515 

1,540 

 do  

521 

486 

484 

546 

513 

 do  

3,940 

5,480 

5,995 

5,250 

5,975 

 do  

3,260 

3,745 

3,430 

3,935 

4,170 

Coffee  

Mil.  60-kg. 

bgs  . 

41.0 

50. 

3 

45. 

2 

52. 

5 

58.7 

Mil.  lbs 

1,318 

1,507 

1,524 

1,567 

1,  612 

___do  

1,667 

1,829 

2,020 

1,748 

1,898 

 do  

3,885 

4,484 

4,619 

4,245 

4,430 

Sisal  

 do— 

816 

1,043 

1,118 

1,123 

1,125 

 do  

254 

267 

275 

273 

273 

___do  

280 

265 

290 

281 

230 

NOTE;     For  tobacco,  fats,  oils,  and  oilseeds,  livestock  products,  and  hard  fibers,  the 
data  relate  to  the  calendar  year  of  the  first  year  shown.    For  other  commodities,  harvests 
in  northern  countries  in  the  first  year  shown  are  combined  with  those  in  the  Southern  Hemi- 
sphere which  immediately  follow. 

-"■Preliminary.  234  countries.  31951-55  average.  4Dessert  and  cooking,  20  countries. 
543  countries.      626  countries. 
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Prices 


With  exportable  supplies  of  farm  products  in  excess  of  import  demand,  prices  onworld 
markets  declined,  following  a  brief  rise  during  the  Suez  crisis  and  its  aftermath.  The 
United  Nations  indices  of  average  import  and  export  unit  values  (1953  =  100)  show  a  drop 
for  food  (excluding  vegetable  oils)  from  101  in  January-March  1957  to  94  in  April-June 
1958.    For  nonfood  farm,  forestry,  and  fishing  products  (including  vegetable  oils),  the  drop 
was  from  105  to  92. 

The  decline  was  far  from  uniform.    Butter  prices,  for  example,  fell  by  nearly  one - 
third  between  July  1957  and  June  1958,  under  the  impact  of  heavily  subsidized  exports  from 
a  number  of  European  countries.    Prices  of  sugar,  coffee,  cotton,  wool,  and  rubber  also 
fell  heavily.   Grain  prices,  on  the  other  hand,  declined  but  little.    Short  crops  of  cocoa, 
copra,  and  flaxseed  led  to  marked  increases  in  the  prices  of  these  products. 

Trade 

World  trade  in  farm  products  also  declined  somewhat  in  1957-58  from  the  record 
level  of  the  previous  year.  Nevertheless,  it  remained  at  high  levels.    World  exports  of  food 
and  feed  in  1958-59  should  approach  or  perhaps  exceed  the  1957-58  volume;  takings  of 
wheat  in  particular  are  likely  to  increase,  as  production  is  off  in  some  of  the  major  deficit 
areas,  notably  Western  Europe.    In  contrast,  world  trade  in  fibers,  especially  cotton,  is 
expected  to  be  down. 

Competition  for  world  markets  in  1958-59  may  be  accentuated  by  the  export  policies 
of  the  Soviet  Union  and  Mainland  China.    Unusually  good  harvests  in  these  countries  ac- 
count for  a  substantial  part  of  the  increase  in  crop  production  this  year.    Both  should  be 
in  a  position  to  export  more  in  1958-59  than  in  1957-58.    Whether  they  do  will  depend,  as 
in  the  past,  on  political  as  well  as  economic  advantages  to  be  gained. 

Production  Trends  and  Outlook 

For  the  world  as  a  whole,  agricultural  production  has  only  kept  pace  with  population 
growth  during  the  last  3  years.    The  great  problem  area,  especially  for  food,  is  the  Far 
East,  where  per  capita  production  (excluding  Mainland  China)  remains  six  points  under 
prewar.    Since  prewar,  this  area  has  changed  from  a  net  exporter  of  food  grain  of  some  3 
million  metric  tons  annually  to  a  net  importer  of  9  million  tons,  and  the  deficit  is  grow- 
ing.   The  long-range  outlook  is  that  this  situation  is  not  likely  to  improve  for  many  years 
and  may  even  worsen  considerably.    The  principal  reasons  for  this  are  rapid  population 
growth,  exhausted  soils,  largely  illiterate  farm  populations,  lack  of  well -organized  ex- 
tension services,  and  inability  to  finance  the  construction  of  facilities  for  fertilizer  pro- 
duction fast  enough  to  produce  the  fertilizers  necessary  to  keep  farm  output  in  pace  with 
population  growth  and  consumption. 

Many  of  the  other  less  developed  areas  have  similar  problems  in  carrying  out  their 
agricultural  expansion  programs.    Considerable  progress  is  to  be  expected  with  the 
spread  of  improved  farming  methods,  but  time  will  be  required  for  technological  im- 
provements to  gain  the  momentum  which  has  so  greatly  increased  agricultural  produc- 
tivity in  the  industrialized  countries  during  the  past  two  decades. 
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Regional  Summary 


Canadian  farm  output  and  income  ran  higher  in  1958  than  in  1957,  while  the  gross 
national  product  continued  at  a  rate  of  about  $32  billion  annually.    Consumption  of  foodstuffs 
in  1958  remained  at  approximately  the  same  high  level  as  in  previous  years.  Supplies 
showed  some  change  in  1958  as  compared  to  1957.    Exports  of  feeder  cattle  reduced  the 
number  of  cattle  slaughtered  domestically,  while  pork  supplies  rose  significantly.  Sur- 
pluses of  dairy  manufactures  mounted,  and  greater  emphasis  was  placed  on  special  export 
programs.   High-level  exports  of  wheat  and  only  average-size  crops  in  1957  and  1958  are 
tending  to  reduce  the  Canadian  carryover  of  wheat.    Domestic  demand  for  coarse  grains 
is  strong,  and  in  the  case  of  oats  a  decline  in  exports  is  anticipated  in  1958-59. 

In  the  United  States,  record  production  in  1958  resulted  in  very  heavy  supplies  of 
farm  products.    The  bulk  of  the  increase  over  1957  was  in  crops  and  due  to  higher  yields. 
Prices  received  by  farmers  averaged  higher  than  for  any  year  since  19  53,  owing  largely 
to  higher  prices  for  meat  animals. 

Crop  production  in  1959  could  be  as  large  as  it  was  this  year.    With  the  lapsing  of  the 
acreage  reserve  of  the  Soil  Bank,  more  acreage  will  be  returned  to  production.    Total  U.  S. 
agricultural  exports  in  1958-59  will  probably  be  slightly  below  1957-58  mainly  because  of  a 
substantial  decline  in  cotton  exports. 

Agricultural  output  in  Latin  America  in  1958-59  is  forecast  at  3.5  percent  above  last 
year,  led  by  increases  in  coffee  in  Brazil  and  Colombia  and  corn  in  Mexico.   On  the  other 
hand,  wheat  yields  in  Brazil  will  be  cut  by  frosts  which  occurred  during  the  growing  period, 
and  wheat  imports  in  1959  may  total  close  to  1.5  million  tons.    The  area  sown  to  grain  in 
Argentina  in  1958-59  is  about  the  same  as  in  1957-58,  but  livestock  production  is  expected 
to  decline. 

The  northern  countries,  as  a  whole,  are  continuing  to  expand  agricultural  production. 
But  these  countries  are  still  the  ones  that  take  the  bulk  of  the  U.  S.  agricultural  exports  to 
the  area.    The  20  Republics  started  the  1958-59  year  with  lower  gold  and  dollar  holdings 
than  in  the  preceding  year,  and  the  balance  of  payments  situation  of  the  southern  countries 
has  worsened  in  the  past  12  months.    But  industrialization  and  expanding  economies  are 
resulting  in  greater  per  capita  consumption.   So,  in  spite  of  a  drive  toward  self-sufficiency, 
imports  into  the  principal  markets  are  not  expected  to  fall  much  below  the  high  level  of 
1957-58.    That  year  U.  S.  exports  of  agricultural  products  to  Latin  America  increased, 
whereas  exports  to  all  countries  declined. 

The  economy  of  Western  Europe  was  affected  by  the  recession  in  the  United  States  in 
1957-58  in  a  relatively  mild  degree.   Industrial  production  continued  to  increase  in  the 
area  as  a  whole  though  at  a  much  slower  pace  than  in  preceding  years.    Exports  were  at 
high  levels  and  gold  and  dollar  reserves  increased.   An  anticipated  decline  in  imports  of 
agricultural  products  from  the  United  States  in  1958-59  is,  therefore,  due  to  individual 
commodity  factors  rather  than  to  a  general  slackening  of  economic  activity  and  of  demand 
or  to  balance  of  payments  problems. 

Western  Europe's  agricultural  production  is  expected  to  reach  a  record  level  in  1958- 
59  and  is  forecast  8  percent  above  the  1952-53/1954-55  average.    Wheat  for  milling  pur- 
poses is  the  only  major  commodity  of  which  production  will  be  down  appreciably  compared 
with  1957-58.    Because  of  excessive  rains,  much  low  quality  wheat  will  be  added  to  the 
area's  feed  grain  supply.    The  deciduous  fruit  crop  is  greatly  above  last  year's  abnormally 
low  level  and  wine  production  is  also  up  very  substantially.    Livestock  production  is  con- 
tinuing its  upward  trend.    The  textile  industry  has  suffered  a  recession  in  1958  and  cotton 
imports  are  expected  to  decline. 

U.  S.  agricultural  exports  to  Western  Europe  dropped  from  a  record  $2.25  billion  in 
1956-57  to  $1.68  billion  in  1957-58.    This  was  still  a  little  above  the  1955-56  level.  Large 
declines  occurred  in  grains,  cotton,  and  fats  and  oils  from  the  exceptionally  high  trade  in 
the  previous  season;  these  declines  greatly  outweighed  increases  for  fruit  and  tobacco. 

Agricultural  output  in  Eastern  Europe  shows  a  rising  trend,  under  the  influence  of  a 
number  of  incentives.    Though  lower  than  last  year,  farm  output  during  1958-59  promises 
to  be  the  second  highest  of  the  postwar  period.    Consumption  is  also  rising,  but  the  area 
as  a  whole  is  a  net  importer  of  food,  whereas  in  prewar  times  it  was  a  net  exporter. 
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Collective  and  state  farms  now  include  about  one-third  of  Eastern  Europe's  farmland,  with 
great  regional  variations  in  the  degree  of  socialization  — in  Czechoslovakia  three-fourths,  in 
Yugoslavia  only  10  percent. 

While  official  Soviet  Union  crop  production  figures  are  not  available,  indications  are 
that  the  19  58  outturn  of  wheat  and  other  small  grains  will  not  be  far  from  the  19  56  record 
level.    Larger  production  of  corn,  sugar  beets,  potatoes,  and  sunflower  seed  is  also  ex- 
pected, but  no  significant  increase,  if  any,  is  indicated  for  the  19  58  cotton  crop.  Increased 
government  collections  of  important  crops,  especially  of  grains,  as  well  as  of  livestock 
products,  were  reported.    The  record  1958  collections  of  wheat  and  other  grains  should 
make  sizable  quantities  available  for  stockpiling,  increased  livestock  feeding,  and  exports 
in  1958-59. 

There  are  indications  that  crop  production  in  Communist  China  also  increased  sub- 
stantially in  19  58  over  previous  years.    Favorable  weather,  expanded  irrigation,  liberal 
applications  of  organic  fertilizers,  and  other  improved  practices  account  in  major  part 
for  the  increase. 

In  early  1958,  Communist  China  launched  a  movement  to  combine  nearly  1  million  col- 
lectives into  large  communes.    The  movement,  which  will  substantially  change  the  family 
life  of  the  farm  people,  is  too  recent  to  afford  good  clues  as  to  what  effects  it  will  have  on 
agricultural  production. 

Agricultural  production  in  Northeast  and  Southeast  Asia  increased  3  percent  over  the 
previous  year.    All  countries  except  Malaya  and  the  Philippines  showed  increases.  Rice 
production  is  substantially  above  last  year's  low  level,  with  bumper  crops  in  Japan  and 
South  Korea.    Wheat  and  barley  were  down  in  Japan  but  coarse  grains  were  up  in  other 
countries.    Sugar  production  is  down  in  Taiwan  and  Indonesia.    Copra  production  is  down 
in  the  Philippines. 

Japan  felt  the  effects  of  an  industrial  recession  in  1958,  particularly  in  the  textile 
industry,  but  recovery  is  expected  in  the  coming  months.    Other  countries  were  affected 
by  depressed  world  prices  of  raw  materials  for  industrial  use. 

In  South  Asia  the  level  of  production  remained  the  same  as  last  year.    Spring  crops 
were  lower  than  in  1957  but  the  1958  fall  crops  are  expected  to  be  much  higher.    In  the 
area,  population  and  per  capita  consumption  are  increasing  much  faster  than  production. 
This  has  resulted  in  decreased  exports  and  increased  imports  of  foodstuffs,  and  declining 
foreign  exchange  reserves. 

At  the  end  of  the  First  Five  Year  Plan  in  19  56,  India  thought  it  had  achieved  a  level 
of  food  production  adequate  to  meet  its  minimum  needs.    However,  increased  consumption 
and  reduced  production  of  food  and  fiber  have  caused  a  shift  to  re -emphasize  agricultural 
development  in  the  Second  Five  Year  Plan.    Failure  of  economic  development  in  Pakistan, 
particularly  in  the  agricultural  sector,  has  resulted  in  serious  economic  and  political 
difficulties.    In  Ceylon,  economic  conditions  have  improved. 

In  Western  Asia,  drought  was  the  dominant  factor  in  agricultural  production  for  the 
year.    It  hit  several  countries  in  the  region  and  reduced  materially  their  important  grain 
crops.    Consequently,  total  regional  agricultural  production  in  19  58-59  is  forecast  at  4 
percent,  and  per  capita  production  at  6  percent,  below  the  high  levels  reached  in  1957-58. 
The  normally  deficit  countries  will  need  larger  imports  of  grains,  and  the  normally  sur- 
plus producers  will  export  only  small  quantities  of  these  items.    The  only  important  ex- 
ception is  Iraq,  which  has  a  large  surplus  of  barley,  mostly  carried  over  from  previous 
years.    Exports  of  traditional  specialty  crops  — such  as  cotton,  tobacco,  dried  fruits,  nuts, 
citrus,— will  be  in  normal  volume. 

The  agricultural  situation  in  Northern  Africa  in  1959  promises  to  show  marked  im- 
provement over  1958.    Excellent  crops  have  been  harvested,  or  are  forecast,  in  several 
countries.    Most  important  increases  are  indicated  for  the  grains  and  olive  oil  of  Morocco 
and  Tunisia,  and  the  cotton  of  the  Sudan.    Indices  for  total  and  per  capita  agricultural  pro- 
duction are  forecast  at  6  percent  and  3  percent,  respectively,  over  1957-58.    The  region 
will  have  ample  supplies  of  basic  commodities  for  home  consumption,  as  well  as  large 
export  surpluses  of  grains,  olive  oil,  citrus,  cotton,  and  coffee.    The  long  range  agricultural 
potential  is  for  the  most  part  promising,  especially  in  the  Sudan,  Morocco,  and  Ethiopia. 
The  outstanding  exception  to  this  satisfactory  situation  is  Egypt.    It  continues  to  struggle 
against  the  chronic  problem  of  too  many  people  on  strictly  limited  land  and  no  other  sig- 
nificant resource. 
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Southern  Africa  continues  to  move  forward  in  agricultural  production,  which  is  esti- 
mated in  1957-58  at  2  percent  above  the  previous  season.    The  great  specialty  export  crops 
of  the  region  — cocoa,  coffee,  palm  products,  peanuts,  rubber,  tobacco,  and  citrus— will  be 
large.   Import  requirements  will  consist  again  mainly  of  wheat  and  flour.   On  the  other 
hand,  low  prices  of  minerals  (a  source  of  foreign  exchange  equal  in  importance  to  agri- 
cultural exports)  and  accelerated  expenditures  on  economic  development  programs  have 
put  some  countries  in  a  difficult  financial  situation. 

Farm  production  in  both  Australia  and  New  Zealand  is  expected  to  increase  in  1958- 
59.   Australia's  output  will  reflect  sharp  increases  in  crops,  dairying,  and  wool  as  com- 
pared with  the  drought  period,  1957-58.    In  addition  to  higher  meat  production  in  New 
Zealand,  every  effort  is  being  made  to  increase  dairy  and  wool  output  to  compensate  for 
low  market  prices. 

Balance  of  payments  difficulties  will  still  be  a  problem  for  both  countries  in  1958-59. 
Also,  both  countries  will  continue  in  1959  to  emphasize  the  promotion  of  agricultural 
exports  to  markets  other  than  the  United  Kingdom. 
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Commodity  Summary 


World  wheat  production  in  1958-59  is  at  a  new  high.    The  present  estimate  of  about 
8.3  billion  bushels  exceeds  the  previous  record  in  1956  by  about  500  million  bushels. 
Record  or  near-record  1958  crops  in  the  United  States,  the  Soviet  Union,  and  Mainland 
China  assure  a  new  world  record.    These  three  countries  account  for  more  than  half  the 
world  total. 

Production  in  Europe  in  1958  was  well  above  average,  though  somewhat  smaller  than 
the  record  outturn  there  last  year.    The  reduction  was  mainly  caused  by  wet  weather  at 
harvesttime,  with  actual  losses  of  grain  in  some  countries  as  well  as  lowered  quality. 
France  suffered  the  greatest  losses,  and  production  is  estimated  to  be  15  to  20  percent 
less  than  the  record  1957  crop.    In  Asian  countries,  other  than  Mainland  China,  the  harvest 
was  smaller  than  last  year's  excellent  crop.   Africa's  total  1958  production  is  up,  mainly 
because  of  a  substantial  increase  in  Morocco. 

Canada's  1958  harvest  was  about  the  same  as  the  small  1957  crop,  but  supplies  con- 
tinue large  since  carryover  stocks  were  still  much  above  average.   Australia's  1958  crop, 
now  being  harvested,  is  expected  to  be  about  double  the  small  1957  production. 

Because  of  smaller  crops  in  Europe  and  parts  of  Asia,  import  demand  may  continue 
active  during  1958-59,  especially  for  quality  wheats.   Unusual  interest  in  higher  grade 
wheat  is  expected  in  European  markets,  since  in  some  countries  abnormally  large  quanti- 
ties of  the  current  harvest  are  below  milling  standards  and  will  be  fed  domestically  or 
exported  for  feed.    U.  S.  exports  to  Asia  may  be  larger,  especially  to  India. 

World  rice  production  is  up  sharply  from  last  year.    The  1958-59  crop  is  estimated  at 
470  billion  pounds,  compared  with  424  billion  last  year,  and  the  previous  record  of  439 
billion  in  1956-57.    Most  of  the  increase  is  in  Mainland  China.    In  the  rest  of  the  world, 
production  exceeds  that  of  last  year,  but  it  probably  will  not  reach  the  1956-57  record. 

World  rice  consumption  will  continue  to  rise  because  of  population  increases  and  a 
slowly  rising  standard  of  living,  but  consumption  this  season  is  not  likely  to  increase  as 
much  as  production.    Burma,  Thailand,  the  United  States,  Mainland  China,  and  also  lesser 
exporting  countries  have  more  rice  to  export.    However,  production  is  also  up  in  many  of 
the  importing  countries.    This,  together  with  foreign  exchange  difficulties  and  the  rela- 
tively lower  prices  of  other  cereals,  is  likely  to  prevent  any  marked  increase  in  the 
volume  of  world  trade  in  rice  at  this  time. 

World  feed  grain  production  in  1958-59  is  also  a  record,  mainly  because  of  an  un- 
precedented corn  crop.    In  addition,  a  record  grain  sorghum  harvest  in  the  United  States 
adds  materially  to  the  supply  of  grain  available  for  export.    World  barley  and  oats  produc- 
tion is  also  large,  though  not  a  record.    Large  carryover  stocks  in  surplus  producing 
areas  bring  feed  grain  supplies  for  use  during  the  coming  year  to  a  new  high,  as  well. 
Continued  interest  in  expanding  use  of  livestock  products  encourages  feeding,  and  it  is 
expected  that  both  consumption  and  trade  in  feed  grains  during  the  1958-59  season  will 
again  be  large. 

The  high  level  of  feed  grain  stocks  in  surplus  producing  countries  means  continued 
keen  competition  for  the  export  market.    In  addition  to  the  usual  sources,  bumper  produc- 
tion in  the  Soviet  Union  appears  to  offer  considerably  larger  exportable  supplies  than 
usual.    Though  production  of  these  grains  is  down  in  Europe,  import  requirements  there 
may  not  be  increased  proportionately  since  large  supplies  of  low -quality  wheat  are  avail- 
able for  feed  in  a  number  of  countries.    In  France,  especially,  the  volume  of  wheat  below 
milling  standards  is  so  great  that,  besides  domestic  feeding,  sizable  quantities  may  be 
exported  for  feed. 

World  centrifugal  sugar  production  and  consumption  are  continuing  the  postwar  up- 
ward trend.    Total  production  in  1958-59  is  expected  to  be  52.2  million  short  tons,  raw 
value,  or  not  quite  5  percent  larger  than  in  1957-58. 

Beet  acreage  increased  in  1958-59,  and  production  is  estimated  at  about  153.5  million 
short  tons  of  beets  —  5  percent  above  last  year's  crop.    Production  of  beet  sugar  is  expected 
to  be  about  21.9  million  tons,  or  4  percent  more  than  last  year.   A  larger  expansion  took 
place  in  the  USSR  than  in  any  other  sugar  beet  country.    From  5.9  million  acres,  48  million 
tons  of  beets  are  anticipated,  with  46  million  to  be  harvested  for  sugar.    Soviet  sugar  pro- 
duction is  now  estimated  at  6.1  million  tons. 
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Cane  sugar  production  is  expected  to  rise  from  28.7  million  tons  in  1957-58  to  30.3 
million  in  1958-59.    Largest  contributors  to  the  expected  increase  in  North  America  are 
Puerto  Rico,  Cuba,  and  Mexico.    Africa's  increase  results  from  the  higher  yields  antici- 
pated in  the  Union  of  South  Africa.    Production  is  expected  to  be  up  in  nearly  all  of  the 
countries  of  South  America.    For  Asia  and  Oceania,  preliminary  estimates  show  smaller 
crops.    Recent  reports  from  the  Philippines  indicate  a  crop  about  as  large  as  last  year. 

Noncentr ifugal  sugar  production  during  1958-59  is  placed  at  7.7  million  tons,  about  the 
same  as  last  year. 

World  trade  in  calendar  1957,  excluding  U.  S.  trade  with  territories,  was  16.8  million 
tons  compared  to  15.2  million  tons  in  1956.    While  the  volume  of  world  trade  in  sugar  con- 
tinues to  increase,  the  absolute  increase  is  much  less  than  the  increase  in  production  of 
sugar.    More  than  half  of  the  increase  in  output  is  being  absorbed  in  the  countries  where  it 
is  produced. 

Mediterranean  citrus  crops  are  larger  this  season  than  last.   Although  U.  S.  orange 
and  grapefruit  production  in  1958-59  is  above  that  of  1957-58,  European  market  require- 
ments will  be  met  largely  with  Mediterranean  fruit  at  prices  lower  than  U.  S.  levels. 
U.  S.  summer  orange  exports  should  increase  this  season,  however,  and  lemon  exports 
should  continue  to  be  maintained  at  high  levels. 

World  production  of  deciduous  fruits  in  1958  is  expected  to  be  substantially  larger 
than  in  1957,  with  European  crops  reported  at  record  highs.   As  a  result,  European  mar- 
ket requirements  for  U.  S.  fresh  apples  and  pears  are  less  than  they  were  in  1957-58. 

Foreign  production  of  canned  deciduous  fruit  was  up  moderately  in  1958  as  a  result  of 
better  growing  conditions  in  Europe  and  the  Southern  Hemisphere.    The  1958  U.  S.  pack, 
smallest  since  1954,  is  down  about  5  percent  from  last  year.    As  a  result,  fewer  U.  S. 
canned  deciduous  fruit  exports  are  expected  during  1958-59  than  last  season. 

World  supplies  of  raisins  and  dried  prunes  this  season  are  much  below  average, 
mainly  because  of  exceptionally  small  U.  S.  packs  of  each.    Domestic  and  foreign  prices 
are  high.    U.  S.  exports  in  1958-59  of  both  raisins  and  prunes  will  be  well  below  the 
1957-58  level,  and  the  1951-55  average. 

World  supplies  in  1958-59  of  walnuts  and  filberts  are  larger  and  of  almonds  smaller 
than  in  1957-58.    U.  S.  exports  of  almonds  may  be  negligible  in  1958-59  while  imports 
probably  will  increase.    Both  U.  S.  imports  and  exports  of  walnuts  are  expected  to  be 
larger  this  season  than  last.    The  volume  of  U.  S.  filbert  imports  will  depend  primarily  on 
the  price  of  Turkish  filberts  which  in  turn  is  influenced  by  Turkish  governmental  policy. 

The  1958  bean  crop  is  6  million  bags  above  a  year  ago  in  North  America.    It  is  down, 
however,  in  Brazil  and  reportedly  in  the  Balkans  and  Africa  generally.    Combined  output  of 
the  leading  producing  countries  is  expected  to  show  an  increase  of  3  million  bags. 

Potato  production  in  Europe  in  1958  is  below  the  relatively  large  crops  of  the  last  2 
years.    Several  countries  report  poor-quality  crops,  but  supplies  are  ample  for  food  and 
processing.    The  United  States  is  harvesting  a  near  record  crop,  whereas  the  Canadian 
crop  is  lower  than  last  season's. 

Exports  of  vegetables  from  the  United  States  are  expected  to  be  higher,  reflecting  the 
increasing  demand  in  Canada.    U.  S.  imports  of  winter  vegetables,  however,  are  expected 
to  be  smaller  than  last  year's.    Not  only  is  the  1958-59  Mexican  vegetable  crop  reduced, 
but  last  season's  U.  S.  imports  were  encouraged  by  the  damage  to  U.  S.  crops  during  the 
winter . 

World  production  of  vegetable  oils  is  expected  to  reach  a  new  high  of  over  18  million 
tons  in  1959,  about  a  million  tons  more  than  in  the  year  before. 

Another  significant  upturn  in  edible  oils  production  is  foreseen,  with  major  increases 
in  cottonseed,  soybean,  and  sunflower  seed  oils.    Peanut  oil  may  approximately  last  year's 
record.    The  principal  increases  in  edible  oils  are  in  the  United  States  and  the  Soviet 
Union;  but  another  bumper  crop  of  peanuts  is  expected  in  India,  and  large  crops  likely  will 
be  harvested  again  in  West  Africa.    Olive  oil  production  probably  will  approximate  last 
season's  outturn. 

An  increase  of  possibly  around  5  percent  may  be  expected  in  the  palm  group  in  1959, 
with  the  expansion  largely  in  coconut  oil,  which  in  turn  is  expected  to  result  principally 
from  a  recovery  in  the  outturn  of  Philippine  coconuts. 

Output  of  industrial  oils  may  increase  some  10  percent.  This  is  chiefly  because  of  the 
sharp  increase  in  the  U.  S.  flaxseed  production  plus  a  slight  increase  in  Canadian  output. 
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The  overall  extent  of  the  increase  will  depend  much  on  the  crop  in  Argentina  where  har- 
vest begins  late  this  year.    The  world  outturn  of  castor  oil  probably  will  be  larger  than  the 
reduced  production  of  last  year. 

World  demand  for  vegetable  oils  in  1959  is  not  expected  to  increase  materially  from 
the  year  before.    Consequently,  U.  S.  exports  in  1959  are  not  likely  to  exceed  appreciably 
the  estimated  1.2  million  tons  of  vegetable  oils  and  oilseeds  (oil  equivalent)  sent  abroad  in 
1958.    Exports  in  1958  represented  one-fifth  of  the  world's  total. 

The  United  States  now  supplies  over  one -third  of  the  approximately  7  million  tons  of 
oilseed  meal,  including  the  meal  equivalent  of  oilseeds,  moving  in  world  trade.    The  other 
principal  exporters  are  Nigeria,  French  West  Africa,  China,  Argentina,  the  Philippines, 
and  Indonesia.    Net  exports  of  oilseed  meal  (including  the  meal  equivalent  of  oilseeds)  from 
the  United  States  in  1958-59  are  not  likely  to  exceed  the  record  2.4  million  tons  of  1957-58, 
although  demand  in  Europe —the  major  market— may  be  up  slightly.    More  meal  probably 
will  be  available  in  foreign  markets  from  other  exporters,  reflecting  principally  another 
large  outturn  of  peanuts. 

World  livestock  numbers  at  the  beginning  of  1959  are  expected  to  be  above  the  record 
of  1958.  A  fairly  sharp  increase  in  hog  numbers  is  taking  place  but  only  a  slight  increase 
is  expected  in  cattle  and  sheep. 

World  meat  production  in  1959  is  likely  to  be  moderately  greater  than  a  year  earlier. 
Most  of  the  increase  will  be  pork;  little  or  no  increase  in  beef  is  expected.    Production  of 
all  meats  in  43  countries  totaled  95.2  billion  pounds  in  1957.    No  significant  change  in  total 
production  occurred  in  1958. 

World  meat  trade  rose  to  a  high  level  in  1957  and  1958,  reflecting  large  imports  by  the 
United  Kingdom  and  other  countries  of  Western  Europe.    This  area  accounts  for  85  percent 
of  world  imports.    Exports  continued  large  from  the  seven  principal  surplus  producers- 
Argentina,  Denmark,  New  Zealand,  Mexico,  Canada,  Australia,  and  the  Netherlands —which 
supply  about  two -thirds  of  total  meat  exports. 

The  United  States  increased  its  imports  from  Australia,  New  Zealand,  Ireland,  and 
South  America.    Beef  imports  may  continue  exceptionally  large  in  1959,  in  view  of  domestic 
production  prospects  and  high  beef  prices. 

World  lard  production,  which  totaled  8.8  billion  pounds  in  1958,  is  expected  to  increase 
slightly  in  1959-    This  gain  will  reflect  a  substantial  increase  in  U.  S.  production,  resulting 
from  a  large  hog  slaughter  and  also  a  slight  gain  in  yield  per  hog.    Output  in  most  other 
major  producing  countries,  with  the  exception  of  West  Germany  and  Canada,  will  remain 
relatively  stable.    Canada's  outlook  is  for  a  moderate  increase,  and  West  Germany's  is  for 
a  decline  of  about  5  percent  in  lard  and  fatback. 

World  exports  of  lard  in  1958  are  expected  to  total  625  million  pounds,  compared  with 
685  million  in  the  previous  year.    U.  S.  exports  are  running  about  20  percent  less,  account- 
ing for  the  bulk  of  the  decrease.    In  1957,  U.  S.  exports  were  73  percent  of  the  world's  lard 
trade;  in  1958,  the  proportion  was  65.    In  1959,  however,  they  are  expected  to  increase,  as 
a  result  of  the  fairly  substantial  gain  in  domestic  supply.    Increased  supplies  of  competi- 
tive fats  and  oils  in  the  United  States  will  also  tend  to  make  U.  S.  lard  more  competitive 
pricewise  in  world  markets. 

World  production  of  tallow  and  greases  in  1959  is  expected  to  be  about  the  same  as  in 
1958,  when  6.2  billion  pounds  were  produced.    However,  grease  production  in  the  United 
States  will  be  up  somewhat,  reflecting  the  expected  increase  in  hog  slaughter.    Very  little 
change  is  forecast  for  tallow  production  in  the  other  major  producing  areas. 

World  exports  of  tallow  and  grease  totaled  about  1.8  billion  pounds  in  1958,  a  decrease 
of  approximately  5  percent  from  1957.    Increased  exports  from  Australia,  New  Zealand, 
and  Canada  failed  to  offset  the  25-percent  drop  in  shipments  from  the  United  States.    As  a 
result,  the  U.  S.  share  of  world  tallow  and  greases  trade  dropped  to  57  percent  in  1958, 
compared  to  72  percent  in  1957.    But  in  1959,  U.  S.  exports  are  expected  to  be  up.  Com- 
petition from  Australia,  New  Zealand,  and  Argentina  will  continue  strong. 

Continuing  the  trend  of  recent  years,  world  milk  production  during  1958  was  again 
higher,  up  about  2  percent  over  the  previous  record  of  655  billion  pounds  estimated  for 
1957.    Output  in  most  of  the  major  producing  countries  was  above  last  year's,  with  the 
largest  increases  being  registered  in  such  important  countries  as  New  Zealand,  the 
Netherlands,  France,  Germany,  and  Switzerland. 
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Butter  production  in  1958  is  estimated  at  10.5  billion  pounds,  an  increase  of  about  2 
percent  over  output  in  1957.    Reports  from  the  major  producing  countries  indicate  that 
cheese  and  nonfat  dry  milk  production  will  also  be  up  slightly  from  the  record  high  of 
1957,  but  output  of  other  milk  products  will  be  slightly  smaller. 

World  exports  of  dairy  products  in  1958  were  up  somewhat  from  the  1957  level  be- 
cause of  the  combined  effects  of  (1)  several  years  of  increased  milk  production,  with  most 
of  the  increased  output  during  the  past  2  years  going  into  the  manufacture  of  butter  and 
cheese;  and  (2)  price  reductions  or  increased  use  of  export  subsidies  to  move  burdensome 
stocks  of  manufactured  products  into  export  channels.    World  butter  exports  in  1958  are 
estimated  to  be  somewhat  larger  than  in  1957,  owing  almost  entirely  to  increased  takings 
by  the  United  Kingdom.    Exports  of  cheese,  despite  some  reduction  in  donation  shipments 
from  the  United  States,  will  hold  at  about  the  1957  level.    With  the  exception  of  nonfat  dry 
milk,  exports  of  processed  milks  will  be  down  somewhat  from  the  1957  level. 

Egg  and  poultry  production  in  the  principal  producing  countries  was  again  at  a  record 
high  in  1958,  owing  mainly  to  an  increase  in  poultry  meat  output.    Egg  production  was  up 
only  slightly.    It  was  about  equal  to  last  year  in  the  United  Kingdom,  which  once  was  the 
world's  largest  importer,  but  is  now  practically  self-sufficient  in  shell  eggs,  as  a  result 
of  high  price  supports  for  domestic  producers. 

World  trade  in  shell  eggs  nevertheless  remains  at  a  fairly  high  level.    West  Germany, 
now  the  largest  importer  of  eggs,  accounts  for  over  half  of  world  egg  imports,  with  the 
Netherlands  and  Denmark  its  principal  suppliers.    International  trade  in  poultry  meat  con- 
tinues to  increase.    The  Netherlands  and  Denmark  are  the  leading  exporters,  followed  by 
the  United  States  and  Eastern  Europe.   U.  S.  exports  of  all  poultry  products  in  1958  will  be 
off  from  the  previous  year,  mainly  because  of  the  turkey  embargo  imposed  by  Canada  in 
the  last  half  of  1957.    Relaxation  of  the  embargo  by  authorizing  a  modest  import  quota  for 
the  last  2  months  of  1958  was  not  sufficient  to  affect  materially  this  year's  total  shipments 
to  Canada. 

World  production  of  green  coffee  for  the  marketing  year  beginning  October  1958  is 
forecast  at  58.7  million  bags  (of  about  132  lbs.).    This  compares  with  a  1957-58  production 
of  52.5  million  bags.    World  exportable  production  for  the  1958-59  season  is  forecast  at 
51.0  million  bags,  compared  with  44.4  million  for  1957-58.    World  consumption  require- 
ments of  green  coffee  for  1959  will  probably  be  about  13  million  bags  below  the  1958-59 
exportable  production. 

Coffee  prices  were  lower  in  1958  than  in  1957,  with  the  most  pronounced  drop  during 
the  second  quarter  of  the  year.    World  stocks  of  green  coffee  reached  a  postwar  peak  of 
about  22  million  bags  on  September  30,  1958.    However,  U.  S.  green  coffee  stocks  on  that 
date  had  declined  to  only  1.8  million  bags,  compared  to  2.3  million  a  year  earlier. 

In  June  1958,  3  months  before  the  expiration  of  the  October  1957  Mexico  City  Coffee 
Agreement,  an  International  Coffee  Study  Group  was  formed  to  study  the  world  coffee  situ- 
ation and  devise  ways  to  provide  stability  to  the  market.   As  a  result,  15  Latin  American 
countries,  which  produce  almost  80  percent  of  the  world's  coffee,  reached  an  agreement 
on  September  27,  1958.    This  agreement  calls  for  withholding  about  12  million  bags  from 
international  trade  during  the  current  marketing  season,  with  the  objective  of  keeping 
coffee  exports  more  nearly  in  balance  with  requirements.    The  signatory  countries  are 
Brazil,  Colombia,  Costa  Rica,  Cuba,  Dominican  Republic,  Ecuador,  El  Salvador, 
Guatemala,  Haiti,  Honduras,  Mexico,  Nicaragua,  Panama,  Peru,  and  Venezuela.    In  addi- 
tion to  the  Latin  America  Agreement,  France  and  Portugal  indicated  they  also  would 
voluntarily  limit  exports  from  their  African  Colonies  except  those  going  to  the  mother 
country. 

World  cocoa  bean  production  during  1958-59  will  probably  be  near  1.9  billion  pounds. 
Production  during  the  previous  year  amounted  to  only  1.7  billion  pounds,  because  of  un- 
favorable weather. 

During  1958,  with  less  cocoa  available  than  had  been  anticipated,  prices  increased, 
and  cocoa  usage  in  the  United  States  began  to  decline.    Indicative  of  this  decline  was  the 
fact  that  U.  S.  grindings  of  cocoa  during  the  first  9  months  of  1958  were  9.8  percent  under 
those  of  the  corresponding  period  of  1957.    Too,  arrivals  of  cocoa  beans  in  the  United 
States  were  running  about  20  percent  smaller. 

During  1959,  a  small  increase  in  world  consumption  may  be  expected,  as  available 
supplies  increase.    World  production  and  consumption  should  be  about  equal. 
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World  production  of  tea  during  1958  is  estimated  at  a  record  level  of  1.6  billion 
pounds.   A  major  share  of  it  is  grown  in  India  and  Ceylon,  the  world's  largest  exporters  of 
tea.    Production  in  Africa  continues  to  advance  rapidly,  and  a  total  output  of  100  million 
pounds  from  that  area  is  expected  in  a  few  years. 

As  an  importer  of  tea,  the  United  States  ranks  a  poor  second  to  the  United  Kingdom. 
Per  capita  tea  consumption  in  the  United  States  did  not  increase  during  1956  and  1957. 
With  larger  quantities  of  coffee  available,  including  soluble,  consumption  in  1958  increased 
little,  if  any. 

World  tobacco  production  in  1958  is  estimated  at  8.6  billion  pounds,  about  the  same  as 
in  1957.    Flue -cured  production  exceeded  the  1957  level  in  several  of  the  major  producing 
countries,  including  the  United  States,  Federation  of  Rhodesia  and  Nyasaland,  and  Canada. 
Flue -cured  remains  the  most  important  kind  of  tobacco  in  world  production,  accounting  for 
one-third  of  the  total  1958  world  crop,  and  the  United  States  remains  the  world's  largest 
producer  and  exporter  of  flue-cured  tobacco.    In  1958,  the  U.  S.  crop  was  about  100  million 
pounds  larger  than  that  for  the  previous  year,  owing  to  higher  yields,  but  was  substantially 
below  the  level  of  production  in  recent  years  prior  to  1957.    The  world  crop  of  oriental 
tobacco  in  1958,  at  about  1.1  billion  pounds ,  was  slightly  below  that  of  1957,  reflecting  de- 
clines in  the  crops  produced  in  Greece,  Turkey,  and  Yugoslavia. 

Free  World  exports  of  tobacco  in  1957  were  at  an  alltime  high  of  1,459  million  pounds, 
compared  with  1,401  million  in  1956  and  with  an  average  of  1,245  million  for  1950-54.  In 
1958,  they  probably  will  be  near  the  level  of  last  year.    Most  of  the  international  tobacco 
trade  in  1958  consisted  of  light  cigarette  leaf  supplied  by  the  United  States,  the  Federation 
of  Rhodesia  and  Nyasaland,  Turkey,  Greece,  India,  Yugoslavia,  and  Canada.    The  U.  S. 
share  in  Free  World  exports  declined  from  36.4  percent  in  1956  to  34.3  percent  in  1957 
and  probably  dropped  further  in  1958.    Cigarette  output  continues  to  increase  in  most 
countries.    Filter-tipped  cigarettes  have  gained  increasing  popularity,  not  only  in  the 
United  States  but  in  the  major  tobacco  importing  countries  of  Western  Europe.    The  grow- 
ing world  demand  for  cigarettes,  particularly  brands  containing  light  tobaccos,  is  re- 
flected in  the  growing  importance  of  these  kinds  of  tobacco  in  world  production  and  trade. 
In  1957  nearly  80  percent  of  Free  World  tobacco  export  trade  consisted  of  light  cigarette 
leaf — flue-cured,  light  air-cured,  and  oriental. 

The  world  supply  of  cotton  for  the  1958-59  marketing  year  is  tentatively  estimated  at 
63.8  million  bales,  compared  with  63.4  million  bales  in  1957-58  and  the  record  high  of  65.7 
million  in  1956-57. 

World  carryover  of  21.5  million  bales  at  the  beginning  of  the  season  was  down  1.7  mil- 
lion from  a  year  earlier.    However,  world  production  this  year,  estimated  at  42.3  million 
bales,  is  only  0.4  million  below  the  record  high  crop  of  1955-56,  and  is  2.1  million  bales 
above  a  year  earlier.    This  output  is  double  the  world  crop  of  1945-46  and  exceeds  the 
1950-54  average  by  5.1  million  bales,  or  14  percent.    Although  U.  S.  cotton  production  has 
trended  downward  under  strict  acreage  controls  since  the  16.5-million-bale  crop  of  1953, 
foreign  production  has  increased  every  year  since  World  War  II  except  in  1956-57,  and 
this  year,  at  30.6  million  bales,  is  expected  to  be  2-1/2  times  as  large  as  the  U.  S.  crop. 
The  bulk  of  the  production  increase  in  foreign  countries  is  in  extra  long  staple. 

For  the  first  time  in  3  years,  world  production  in  1958-59  is  expected  to  exceed  con- 
sumption, perhaps  by  0.5  million  bales  or  more.    Especially  in  major  foreign  importing 
countries,  consumption  will  level  off  somewhat  or  decrease.    In  foreign  exporting  coun- 
tries, the  strong  upward  trend  of  consumption  is  expected  to  continue,  but  at  a  slower  rate. 
In  the  United  States,  still  the  world's  largest  producer  and  user  of  cotton,  consumption  is 
estimated  somewhat  above  the  8.0  million  bales  processed  in  1957-58.    Production,  con- 
sumption, and  exports  of  cotton  in  Communist  countries  in  1958-59  are  expected  to  exceed 
1957-58  levels. 

Estimated  world  trade  in  cotton  in  1958-59,  placed  at  about  13.0  million  bales,  is  lower 
than  a  year  earlier  by  1.0  million  bales,  or  7  percent.    Practically  all  of  the  decline  will 
be  in  U.  S.  exports,  currently  estimated  at  about  4.0  million  bales,  30  percent  below  the 
5.7  million  shipped  abroad  in  1957-58. 

Several  factors  were  associated  with  the  relatively  high  level  of  U.  S.  cotton  exports 
in  1957-58  and  the  23-year  high  of  7.6  million  exported  in  1956-57.    These  included  com- 
petitive pricing  beginning  in  1956  after  a  period  when  prices  of  foreign  growths  had  fallen 
considerably  below  U.  S.  prices;  restoration  of  confidence  in  the  market  and  in  the 
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year-round  availability  of  supplies;  buildup  of  raw  cotton  inventories  in  importing  coun- 
tries to  normal  levels  and  the  rise  in  foreign  consumption  to  new  record  high  levels;  and 
subsequent  increases  in  world  trade,  including  movement  of  surpluses  out  of  foreign  ex- 
porting countries  at  favorable  prices. 

Since  late  spring  of  1958  a  downward  pressure  on  world  cotton  prices  has  been  exerted 
by  the  accumulation  of  foreign  textile  inventories  and  efforts  by  certain  exporters  to  liq- 
uidate their  augmented  end-of-season  stocks.    The  prices  on  major  import  markets  of  most 
growths  by  October  1958  were  considerably  below  the  previous  season's  average;  many 
reached  a  postwar  low.    Prices  for  nearly  all  higher  grade  cotton  were  below  comparable 
U.  S.  qualities.    The  prospective  increase  in  world  supply  has  been  reflected  by  low  for- 
ward quotations  also.    Mill  consumption  in  textile  exporting  countries  may  resume  its 
upward  movement  in  the  second  half  of  the  season  as  inventories  of  textiles  are  worked 
off.   At  current  prices  levels,  however,  it  is  likely  that  a  further  decline  in  importers' 
stocks  of  raw  cotton  will  take  place. 

World  wool  production  in  the  1958-59  season  is  estimated  at  5,030  million  pounds, 
grease  basis,  compared  with  4,955  million  in  the  previous  season.    The  outlook  is  for  con- 
tinued expansion  in  New  Zealand  and  partial  recovery  from  the  drought  in  Australia  and 
South  Africa.    In  Argentina  and  Uruguay,  however,  output  is  expected  to  decline  after  sub- 
stantial gains  last  season.   U.  S.  shorn  wool  production  increased  slightly  in  1958  to  the 
highest  level  since  1947  and  will  probably  increase  further  in  1959. 

The  decline  in  world  consumption,  which  began  in  mid-1957,  continued  through  mid- 
1958.    As  a  result,  wool  prices  in  1958  have  been  about  one -third  lower  than  a  year  ago. 
World  stocks  are  high  relative  to  current  levels  of  consumption  but  not  high  compared  with 
normal  stock  levels.    Stocks  in  Argentina  and  Uruguay  are  very  large  but  exchange  meas- 
ures favorable  to  exporters  were  adopted  late  in  the  1957-58  season  should  help  move 
these  stocks. 

World  jute  production  in  1958  is  estimated  at  4,430  million  pounds,  compared  with 
4,245  million  in  1957.    Larger  crops  were  reported  in  India,  Brazil,  and  Taiwan,  but  the 
Pakistan  harvest  is  expected  to  be  about  equal  to  1957's.    Pakistan  and  India  together  pro- 
duced 98  percent  of  the  world  supply.    Brazil  ranked  next  with  1.7  percent. 

World  consumption  of  jute  goods  has  been  practically  unchanged  for  several  years. 
Substitutes  such  as  kenaf  and  the  use  of  paper  bags,  synthetics,  and  bulk  handling  have 
become  important  enough  to  modify  the  normally  expected  trend  of  increase  in  use  of  jute 
manufactures . 

Prices  of  both  raw  jute  and  jute  goods  in  1957  were  higher  than  in  1956.   Although  the 
1958  supply  is  larger,  the  increase  is  not  enough  to  depress  prices  to  any  great  extent. 

World  production  of  the  principal  hard  fibers  -  abaca,  henequen,  and  sisal  -  was  1,677 
million  pounds  in  1957  compared  with  1,683  in  1956.   Abaca  is  expected  to  decrease  again 
in  1958,  especially  because  of  lowered  production  in  the  Philippines.   Sisal  and  henequen 
are  not  expected  to  show  much  change. 

Prices  of  sisal  and  henequen  declined  in  1957.   Abaca  prices  went  up  again  for  the 
third  successive  year,  but  dropped  in  the  first  half  of  1958.    Stocks  of  all  three  fibers  re- 
main small. 
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Situation 


by  Country  and  Area 


Canada 

Canadian  agricultural  output  is  up  more  than  5  percent  from  last  year  but  is  still  well 
below  the  all  time  high  of  1956.    Production  conformed  with  trend  toward  greater  emphasis 
on  the  higher-priced  products,  such  as  meats,  poultry,  dairy  products,  and  fruits.  Demand 
for  these  products  remained  strong.    Though  industrial  activity  declined,  and  the  Gross 
National  Product  in  1958  continued  at  a  level  of  about  $32  billion  annually,  consumer  in- 
come, as  well  as  farm  income,  was  up  from  last  year. 

Total  consumption  of  agricultural  products  continues  at  approximately  the  same  high 
levels  as  in  previous  years.    Canadians  are  still  reducing  their  consumption  of  butter  and 
using  more  margarine,  and  this  year  they  have  changed  their  meat  consumption  pattern 
somewhat.    They  have  reduced  their  purchases  of  beef  as  beef  prices  have  advanced,  and 
have  increased  the  consumption  of  pork  as  hog  prices  have  declined. 

Since  March  1958  the  government  has  announced  a  series  of  changes  in  agricultural 
price  supports.    Guaranteed  prices,  ranging  from  80  percent  to  110  percent  of  the  average 
price  for  the  last  10  years,  have  been  established  for  many  agricultural  commodities. 
Prices  for  some  of  these,  including  cattle,  sheep,  wool,  soybeans,  sugar  beets,  and  several 
fruits  and  vegetables,  as  well  as  Ontario-produced  wheat,  oats,  and  barley,  were  not  sup- 
ported in  1957. 

For  some  commodities  the  new  support  price  is  above  the  previous  support  levels. 
This  is  true  of  hogs,  butter,  cheese,  and  eggs.    For  dried  milk  it  is  lower  than  in  1957. 
Imports  of  several  items  which  have  had  price  supports  in  effect  within  the  last  year  have 
been  restricted  by  embargoes,  quotas,  or  advanced  valuations  for  duty.    Among  these  are 
turkeys,  hens,  cheese,  dried  milk,  strawberries,  and  peas. 

Sales  of  farm  products  off  farms  reached  a  record  high  of  $1.3  billion  for  the  first  6 
months  of  1958.    This  was  about  9  percent  above  the  sales  for  the  like  period  of  the  pre- 
vious year.    Contributing  factors  were  exports  of  grains  and  oilseeds  considerably  above 
average  levels,  increased  marketings  and  exports  of  livestock  at  high  prices,  and  rising 
sales  off  farms  of  dairy  and  poultry  products. 

Marketings  of  cattle  (less  those  returned  to  farms  for  further  feeding),  poultry  meat, 
and  milk  were  at  record  levels  in  1958.    Most  crops,  except  those  produced  in  the  Prairie 
Provinces,  were  also  at  a  high  production  level.    Rains  in  July  1958  came  just  in  time  to 
prevent  widespread  crop  failure  in  the  Prairie  Provinces.    Moderate  yields  and  high 
quality  for  most  Prairie  crops  resulted.    Pasture  reserves  in  many  areas  were  very  low 
in  midsummer,  and  oats,  other  grain,  andhay  were  used  more  extensively  than  normal  to 
supplement  grazing. 

Cattle  on  farms  in  June  1958  remained  at  relatively  high  levels  after  heavy  exports 
during  the  latter  months  of  1957  and  continued  high  exports  in  1958.    Exports  of  feeder  and 
replacement  cattle  to  the  United  States  are  running  much  above  last  year's,  and  marketings 
for  domestic  slaughter  slightly  below.    From  January  1  to  November  1,  1958,  exports  of 
Canadian  beef  cattle  to  the  United  States  totaled  429,482  head,  compared  with  141,688  in 
the  same  period  of  1957. 

The  number  of  hogs  on  farms  was  estimated  on  September  1,  1958,  as  29  percent 
greater  than  a  year  earlier,  the  rise  being  attributed  to  generally  favorable  price  levels, 
and  to  an  increase  in  the  government  support  price.    Hog  prices,  however,  declined  from 
August  to  October  by  $6.00  to  $7.00  per  hundredweight  under  pressure  of  the  rising  sup- 
ply. 

The  Agricultural  Stabilization  Board  in  October  19  58  began  the  purchase  of  pork  cuts 
to  maintain  hog  prices  at  public  stockyards  at  the  guaranteed  level.    At  Toronto  the  guar- 
anteed floor  price  until  April  1,  1959,  is  $25.00  per  hundredweight  for  Grade  "A"  hogs, 
dressed  carcass  weight  basis. 

Total  milk  output  for  the  first  8  months  of  1958  was  up  6.7  percent  and  butter  pro- 
duction was  up  13  percent  over  the  corresponding  period  in  1957.    In  May  1958  the  gov- 
ernment raised  the  butter  support  price  from  58  to  64  cents  per  pound,  and  reduced  the 
support  of  dry  milk  solids.    Heavy  surpluses  of  dry  milk  solids  accumulated  despite  in- 
creased consumption. 
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Production  of  wheat  for  1958  is  officially  estimated  at  369  million  bushels,  down  less 
than  1  percent  from  1957.    The  total  carryover  of  wheat  on  August  1,  1958,  at  the  beginning 
of  the  1958-59  marketing  year,  was  estimated  at  615  million  bushels  compared  to  730  mil- 
lion the  year  before.    Total  wheat  exports  during  the  1957-58  marketing  year  were  316 
million  bushels. 

The  government  has  for  the  second  successive  year  set  300  million  bushels  as  the  ex- 
port target.    To  help  reach  this  goal  it  is  continuing  the  steps  it  took  in  1957-58,  offering 
low-interest  loans  to  certain  countries  to  be  used  for  the  purchase  of  wheat,  as  well  as 
loans  and  grants  to  underdeveloped  countries  under  the  Colombo  Plan  for  purchases  of 
wheat  and  flour. 

Total  1958  Canadian  oilseed  production  will  exceed  that  of  a  year  ago.    Red  clover, 
alsike  clover,  and  sweet  clover  seed  production  may  only  be  one-half  of  last  year's  crops. 
Apple  production  nearly  equaled  last  year's  better  than  average  crops,  and  most  other  fruit 
production  exceeded  last  year's. 

The  latest  estimate  on  the  Ontario  flue-cured  tobacco  crop  places  production  at  155 
million  pounds  from  a  planted  area  of  118,500  acres,  compared  with  148  million  pounds  on 
120,652  acres  in  1957. 

United  States1 

Supplies  of  U.  S.  agricultural  commodities  were  very  heavy  in  1958  because  of  record 
production.  Output  in  1958  was  about  a  fifth  greater  than  the  average  of  the  immediate 
postwar  years  (1947-49)  and  three-fifths  above  prewar  (1935-39).  The  bulk  of  the  increase 
over  1957  was  in  crops;  output  of  livestock  products  was  up  slightly.  The  record  crop  out- 
put in  1958  reflects  mainly  sharply  higher  yields  per  acre.  The  acreage  harvested  was 
slightly  larger  than  in  1957  even  though  planted  acreage  was  down  a  little  and  the  lowest  in 
40  years. 

Stocks  at  the  beginning  of  1958  were  somewhat  lower  than  a  year  earlier,  but  increased 
during  the  year  because  of  heavy  crops  of  grains.    Imports  during  the  year  were  about  un- 
changed.   Total  utilization  of  agricultural  commodities  was  lower  than  in  1957  mainly  be- 
cause of  moderately  reduced  exports;  the  total  used  domestically  was  about  the  same. 

Government  programs,  particularly  P.  L.  480,  were  again  important  factors  in  the  ex- 
port picture.    Prices  received  by  farmers  in  1958  averaged  higher  than  in  any  year  since 
1953.    A  large  part  of  the  gain  over  1957  was  due  to  higher  prices  of  meat  animals.  Prices 
of  most  major  crops  were  lower  than  a  year  earlier.    The  principal  exceptions  were  citrus 
fruit  and,  during  early  1958,  vegetables. 

Record-large  food  supplies  were  available  in  1958  because  of  heavy  output  of  grains 
(including  rice)  and  oilseeds.    Food  stocks  at  the  beginning  of  1958  were  a  little  below  the 
heavy  total  of  a  year  earlier  and  important — comprised  mainly  of  supplementary  foods  — also 
were  down  some.    Civilian  consumption  of  food  per  capita  was  a  little  lower  than  in  1957, 
but  slightly  above  the  average  for  the  immediate  postwar  period.    It  was  about  a  tenth  above 
the  prewar  average.    Retail  food  prices  averaged  record  high  in  1958,  somewhat  higher 
than  a  year  earlier.    Increases  occurred  in  virtually  all  commodity  groups. 

In  general,  heavy  supplies  of  agricultural  commodities  from  crops  will  be  available 
in  1958-59.    Carryover  stocks  of  many  groups  continue  large  and,  with  average  weather, 
crop  production  in  1959  could  be  as  large  as  it  was  this  year.    The  lapsing  of  the  acreage 
reserve  of  the  Soil  Bank  will  return  cropland  to  production.    Under  the  acreage  reserve 
about  5  percent  of  the  total  cropland  had  been  withdrawn  from  production  in  1958.  Also, 
yields  per  acre  will  likely  be  maintained  at  a  high  rate  because  of  continuing  improve- 
ments in  production  technology. 

The  supply  and  prospective  utilization  situation  for  1958-59  varies  among  the  major 
groups  of  agricultural  commodities.    Grains ,  for  example,  will  remain  in  very  heavy  sup- 
ply throughout  the  year,  well  in  excess  of  anticipated  domestic  needs  and  exports.  Carry- 
over stocks  of  old-crop  grain  were  very  large  and  production  in  1958  was  a  record  high  for 
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most  items.    Domestic  utilization  of  grain  will  likely  be  a  little  higher  than  in  1957-58. 
The  prospective  increase  in  grain  exports  will  be  concentrated  in  wheat  and  rice. 

Food  fats  and  oils  will  be  in  much  heavier  supply  in  1958-59  than  a  year  earlier, 
mainly  because  of  the  record  crop  of  soybeans.    Carryover  stocks  on  October  1  were 
nearly  a  fifth  above  the  year-earlier  relatively  low  level,  and  a  substantial  increase  is  ex- 
pected in  production  of  all  major  items.    Exports  of  food  fats  and  oils  and  oilseeds  in  1958- 
59  may  total  somewhat  higher  than  those  of  a  year  earlier. 

There  will  be  about  10  percent  less  cotton  available  in  1958-59  than  in  1957-58.  The 
reduction  is  due  to  the  smaller  carryover  this  year.    The  cotton  crop  is  moderately  larger 
this  year  than  in  1957  because  of  a  record  yield  per  acre.    Domestic  use  in  1958-59  may 
exceed  somewhat  the  low  level  of  1957-58,  but  exports  will  be  much  lower.    Total  carry- 
over stocks  at  the  end  of  the  current  marketing  season  are  expected  to  be  down  somewhat 
from  a  year  earlier,  but  government  stocks  are  likely  to  be  higher. 

Tobacco  supplies,  both  total  and  for  most  kinds,  will  be  a  little  lower  than  in  1957-58. 
This  is  due  to  the  smaller  carryover.    The  total  crop  in  1958  is  indicated  to  be  moderately 
larger  than  in  1957,  mainly  attributable  to  the  increase  in  flue-cured.    Exports  during  the 
current  marketing  year  may  be  down  a  little  from  the  quantity  shipped  abroad  in  1957-58, 
but  domestic  utilization  may  be  up  some. 

Larger  supplies  of  livestock  products  will  be  available  in  1959  than  in  1958  because 
animal  numbers  will  be  greater  and  there  will  be  abundant  feed  and  fodder. 

There  was  less  me  at  in  1958  than  a  year  earlier.    Output  of  beef  was  down  mainly  be- 
cause of  the  continued  withholding  of  cattle  from  slaughter  to  expand  breeding  herds;  pork 
production  was  about  as  large  as  in  1957.    Prospects  are  that  meat  supplies  in  1959  will  be 
up  moderately  from  the  1958  total.    The  increase  will  be  mainly  in  pork,  reflecting  larger 
crops  of  pigs.    The  number  of  beef  cattle  on  farms  and  ranches  at  the  end  of  1958  will  be 
noticeably  larger  than  at  the  beginning,  but  total  cattle  slaughter  may  not  be  much  larger 
next  year  because  of  the  expected  continued  build-up  in  cattle  numbers. 

Milk  production  was  a  little  lower  in  1958  than  in  1957.    This  was  the  first  time  since 
1952  that  output  did  not  increase  over  the  preceding  year.    The  reduction  reflected  the 
sharp  advance  in  the  number  of  milk  cows  sold  for  meat,  in  response  to  the  high  price  of 
cattle  for  meat.    The  increase  in  milk  production  per  cow  was  not  enough  to  offset  the  re- 
duction in  cow  numbers.    Prospects  are  for  some  increase  in  milk  production  in  1959  com- 
pared with  1958.    Output  per  cow  will  likely  continue  to  trend  upward,  and  the  reduction  in 
the  number  of  cows  is  expected  to  be  less  than  in  1958.    Production  of  milk  and  commer- 
cial use  of  milk  for  all  purposes  are  expected  to  be  in  closer  balance  next  year  than  in  the 
past  several  years. 

There  were  about  as  many  eggs  produced  in  1958  as  a  year  earlier.    Production  was 
lower  than  in  1957  early  in  the  year  mainly  because  of  the  smaller  number  of  layers.  The 
number  increased  during  1958  and  by  the  fall  season  egg  production  was  back  to  the  year- 
earlier  level.    With  the  number  of  layers  on  farms  likely  to  be  somewhat  greater  next 
January  1  than  last,  and  the  rate  of  lay  per  bird  a  little  higher,  egg  production  in  1959  is 
expected  to  be  a  little  larger  than  in  1958.    Supplies  of  chicken  meat  were  record  large  in 
1958  because  of  heavy  output  of  commercial  broilers.    A  further  increase  is  in  prospect 
for  1959.    Prices  received  by  growers  for  broilers  in  1958  have  been  the  lowest  in  many 
years.    However,  expanded  output  is  being  encouraged  by  continued  reduction  in  production 
costs  and  by  the  widespread  practice  of  farmers  raising  broilers  under  contractual  ar- 
rangements which  minimize  their  financial  risks. 

Current  prospects  are  that  more  fresh  and  processed  vegetables,  fresh  citrus,  pota- 
toes, and  dry  edible  beans  will  be  available  during  early  1959  than  in  the  same  part  of  1958. 
Supplies  of  processed  fruit  —  both  citrus  and  deciduous —  will  be  lower  than  those  in  early 
1958. 

Latin  America 

Total  agricultural  production  in  Latin  America  in  1958-59  is  expected  to  exceed  that  of 
the  previous  year  by  3.5  percent,  but  population  is  growing  so  rapidly  that  the  per  capita 
increase  will  be  only  1  percent.    A  wide  variation  exists  between  countries  of  the  area. 
Mexican  output,  for  example,  will  be  up,  largely  because  corn  production  did  not  suffer 
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from  severe  drought  as  the  1957-58  crop  did.    Argentine  production,  on  the  other  hand,  may- 
decline  somewhat  from  the  level  of  last  year.    Generally  speaking,  per  capita  agricultural 
output  in  the  northern  part  of  the  region  is  continuing  its  upward  trend  from  prewar, 
whereas  that  in  the  southern  part  is  still  below  prewar. 

U.  S.  agricultural  exports  to  the  area  in  1957-58  were  high,  reflecting  prosperous  eco- 
nomic conditions  and  greater  gold  and  dollar  holdings  in  many  countries,  as  well  as  needs 
brought  about  by  production  shortages.   Lower  gold  and  dollar  availabilities  and  better  supplies 
of  certain  food  crops  may  reduce  those  exports  in  1958-59  to  a  slightly  lower  figure. 

U.  S.  agricultural  exports  to  the  20  Latin  American  Republics  in  1957-58  reached  $522 
million;  and  to  the  area  including  the  West  Indies  Federation,  Surinam,  and  so  forth,  $567 
million. 

Agricultural  Production  and  Trade.  — The  revised  agricultural  production  index  for  the 
consumption  year  1957-58  stands  at  113,  compared  with  110  the  previous  year  (on  the  basis 
of  1952/53-1954/55  =  100).    But,  on  a  per  capita  basis,  production  that  year  just  kept  pace 
with  population  growth.    For  the  1958-59  year,  the  forecast  is  for  a  small  rise.    In  the 
production  picture,  Brazil,  Argentina,  Mexico,  Cuba,  and  Colombia  account  for  more  than 
80  percent  of  total  output.    These  are  also  the  principal  exporting  countries.    Coffee  is  the 
outstanding  export  of  Brazil  and  Colombia,  grains  and  meat  account  for  the  bulk  of  Argen- 
tina's exports,  and  sugar  for  most  of  Cuba's  exports.    Mexico,  on  the  other  hand,  has  a 
more  diversified  agriculture  and  exports  coffee,  cotton,  cattle,  fresh  vegetables  and  fruits, 
henequen,  cacao,  and  other  products.    The  principal  agricultural  importing  countries  are 
Cuba,  Mexico,  and  Venezuela. 

Brazil's  production  in  1957-58,  both  total  and  per  capita,  rose  above  the  previous 
year,  although  the  per  capita  figure  was  still  below  that  of  prewar.    This  rise  was  led  by 
coffee,  livestock  products,  sugar,  and  mandioca  (yucca)  and  was  sufficient  to  more  than 
offset  declines  in  grains,  pulses,  and  cotton. 


TABLE  3. — Latin  America:     Indices  of  agricultural  production, 
total  and  per  capita,  by  countries,  prewar  and  1957-58 

[1952-53  to  1954-55  =  100] 


Country 


Total 


Prewar  1957-58 


Per  capita 


Prewar  1957-58 


Argentina  

Bolivia  

Brazil  

Chile  

Colombia  

Costa  Rica  

Cuba  

Dominican  Republic . . . 

Ecuador  

El  Salvador  

Guatemala  

Haiti  

Honduras  

Mexico  

Nicaragua  

Panama  

Paraguay  

Peru  

Uruguay  

Venezuela  

Total  Latin  America 


96 
67 
73 
73 
64 
44 
60 
73 
53 
71 
75 
68 
62 
47 
35 
51 
71 
61 
66 
59 


113 
92 
114 
111 
109 
105 
119 
121 
120 
127 
113 
99 
113 
126 
125 
113 
98 
94 
94 
118 


132 
81 

106 
99 
91 
68 
80 

111 
80 
93 

110 
97 
90 
70 
44 
76 

115 
82 
80 
94 


72 


113 


103 
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Output  in  1958-59  probably  will  continue  upward.    But  wheat  yields  may  be  down,  and 
wheat  will  still  remain  the  largest  agricultural  import  item.    Imports  in  1958  are  about 
equal  to  the  previous  year,  but  estimated  per  capita  consumption  appears  to  be  down.  Both 
barley  malt  and  oats  imports  are  declining  because  of  larger  production  and  the  high  cost 
of  foreign  exchange. 

An  increasing  trend  in  livestock  slaughter  and  meat  production  in  Brazil  is  expected 
to  continue  into  1959.    Pastures  in  most  of  the  principal  cattle  areas  are  good,  and  corn 
supplies  are  adequate  in  heavy  producing  regions  of  the  south. 

Brazilian  coffee  output  con- 
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tinues  to  expand,  and  the  estimate 
for  the  coming  year  exceeds  the 
19  35-39  average  for  the  first  time 
since  World  War  II.    Given  favor- 
able weather,  trees  now  in  produc- 
tion and  those  coming  into  bearing 
over  the  next  few  years  will  assure 
an  increasing  supply  of  coffee 
beans  for  some  years  to  come. 
Lower  prices  on  the  world  market 
over  past  months  resulted  in  an 
agreement  among  15  coffee- 
producing  countries  of  Latin 
America  to  withhold  a  certain  per- 
cent of  output  from  the  export 
market.    Brazil  has  agreed  to 
withhold  40  percent  of  its  crop 
from  export,  10  percent  to  go  into 
fertilizer,  and  30  percent  destined 
for  domestic  use. 

Practically  every  year  north- 
east Brazil  has  a  drought  that  re- 
sults in  poor  crops,  movement  of 
people  out  of  the  area  to  other  parts  of  Brazil,  and  low  food  intake.    This  past  year  the 
drought  was  more  severe  than  usual,  and  about  1,700,000  people  left  their  homes.  The 
problem  is  becoming  increasingly  serious. 

The  area  planted  to  grains  in  Argentina  during  1958-59  is  expected  to  be  about  the 
same  as  for  1957-58,  when  the  crop  harvested  was  better  than  average.    The  outlook  for 
meat  and  dairy  production  next  year,  however,  is  not  as  good  as  for  grains  because  of  the 
less  favorable  price  situation  for  livestock  products.    This  is  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  live- 
stock prices  were  increased  sharply  during  1958.    Also,  the  drop  in  cattle  numbers  will  be 
severely  felt  locally,  since  a  large  part  of  the  consequent  dwindling  meat  production  will 
need  to  be  exported  to  supply  foreign  exchange  income. 

The  1957-58  corn  production  of  220  million  bushels  was  the  highest  in  a  decade,  and 
the  crop  now  being  planted  is  expected  to  cover  an  even  larger  area.    Also,  grain  sorghum 
was  the  highest  on  record,  totaling  670,000  short  tons.    On  the  other  hand,  the  1957-58 
wheat  crop  of  214  million  bushels  was  down  by  50  million  bushels  because  of  rains  at 
harvesttime.    The  first  estimate  of  the  area  planted  to  wheat  for  the  1958-59  crop  is  13 
million  acres,  about  the  same  as  last  year. 

The  1957-58  oilseed  crops  were  larger  than  those  of  a  year  earlier,  with  the  exception 
of  peanuts,  which  were  down  slightly.    The  area  sown  to  flaxseed  in  1958-59  is  estimated 
at  3.3  million  acres,  or  down  about  7  percent  from  1957-58,  because  of  adverse  weather  at 
planting  time  and  discouragement  at  last  season's  yields.    Other  oilseed  plantings  are  also 
expected  to  be  down. 

The  fruit  crop  harvested  in  early  1958  was  one  of  the  largest  of  the  past  few  years,  with 
the  exception  ofthe  apple  crop.  In  spite  of  frosts  at  blossom  time,  export  production  of  pears 
and  apples  for  harvest  in  late  1958  and  early  1959  is  expected  to  equal  or  exceed  the  previous 
harvest.   Rice  production  for  1957-58  set  a  new  record,  cotton  is  expected  to  be  the  largest  in 
a  decade,  and  sugar  production  probably  will  not  fall  belowthat  of  1956-57.   The  area  now  be- 
ing sown  to  rice  for  the  1958-59  crop  is  expected  to  be  10  to  15  percent  greater  than  for  1957-58. 
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Pasture  and  forage  conditions  were  good  to  excellent  during  the  first  half  of  1958,  and 
cattle  are  in  good  condition.   But  slaughter  has  been  heavy,  and  there  now  appears  to  be  a 
shortage  of  good  slaughter  cattle..  Cattle  marketings  during  early  19  58  were  4  percent  above 
those  for  the  same  period  in  1957 ,  and  exports  of  beef  rose  1  3  per  cent.  Canned  meat  exports, 
however,  were  4  percent  below  1957.    The  mild  Argentine  winter  has  been  beneficial  to  the 
dairy  industry,  but  the  narrow  margin  between  costs  and  prices  received  for  dairy  products 
has  caused  many  dairy  farmers  to  sell  their  herds  and  plant  their  fields  to  grain. 

The  1958-59  Argentine  wool  production  is  expected  to  be  about  5  percent  below  the 
408  million  pounds  in  the  1957-58  season,  but  carryover  is  heavy  and  the  expected  export- 
able surplus  of  some  585  million  pounds  is  one  of  the  largest  for  many  years. 

Floods  in  many  important  agricultural  districts  of  Mexico  caused  damage  to  crops 
during  the  latter  part  of  September  and  the  first  week  of  October.    Parts  of  the  States  of 
Guanajuato  and  Michoacan  were  under  water  for  some  time.    Floods  also  occurred  in  the 
northwest,  resulting  in  the  destruction  of  some  quantities  of  cotton  and  the  downgrading  of 
a  portion  of  the  crop.    Losses  are  also  reported  to  the  corn  crop,  although  they  are  minor 
in  proportion  to  the  total  crop.    In  Sinaloa,  part  of  the  winter  tomatoes  was  lost,  but  there 
is  still  time  for  replanting.    On  the  other  hand,  the  rains  have  assured  an  ample  supply  of 
water  for  irrigating  this  winter's  crops.    The  volume  of  water  stored  by  irrigation  reser- 
voirs throughout  the  country  is  now  the  largest  on  record. 

Mexican  harvests  of  corn  in  1958-59  are  considerably  above  those  of  1957-58,  when 
drought  reduced  the  crop  to  120  million  bushels.    The  outlook  is  excellent  for  the  bean 
crop,  and  rains  on  the  cattle  ranges  of  the  north  promise  more  cattle  for  slaughter  in  the 
coming  marketing  season.    "Wheat  output  was  high  in  1958  and  will  supply  the  country's 
requirements.    A  record  area  may  be  planted  this  winter  because  of  large  supplies  of 
irrigation  water. 

Mexico  is  now  practically  self-sufficient  in  the  production  of  foods.    Imports  of  corn 
in  calendar  1959  will  drop  sharply  below  those  of  late  1957  and  1958,  when  heavy  shipments 
moved  from  the  United  States  to  Mexico  under  P.  L.  480  agreement.    Barley  imports  are 
expected  to  continue  at  the  same  level  into  1959,  in  view  of  the  poor  quality  of  the  current 
domestic  crop.    The  outlook  is  for  a  decline  in  imports  of  oats  in  1959.    The  sorghum  crop 
was  damaged  by  floods  and  storms,  and  the  output  is  still  uncertain. 

Expansion  in  hatching  capacity  of  the  Mexican  poultry  industry  during  the  past  year  has 
been  extraordinary,  and  this  trend  is  expected  to  continue  into  1959.    It  has  already  resulted 
in  severe  restrictions  on  the  imports  of  baby  chicks.    Egg  production  declined  in  late  1958, 
however,  and  eggs  are  in  short  supply. 

Coffee  supplies  are  expected  to  be  good,  but  revenues  from  coffee  exports  may  suffer  be- 
cause of  the  decline  in  world  prices.  Cotton  production  for  1958- 59  is  estimated  at  2. 2  million 
bales,  but  export  sales  are  slow  and  stocks  higher  than  in  previous  years.    From  the  Mexi- 
can point  of  view,  agricultural  production  and  trade  are  good  on  the  whole,  with  the  only 
dark  spots  being  the  slow  movement  of  cotton  and  the  uncertainties  of  coffee  prices. 

At  present,  it  is  expected  that  the  1959  Cuban  sugar  crop  may  be  restricted  to  6.6 
million  short  tons,  despite  the  fact  that  December  31,  1958,  stocks  will  probably  be  the 
lowest  in  years.    However,  the  real  outcome  depends  on  the  effect  of  rebel  influence  in 
attempting  to  assess  a  15-cent-per-bag  tax  on  sugar. 

Domestic  rice  production  in  1958-59  is  expected  to  be  16  percent  less  than  1957-58, 
with  consumption  holding  at  122  pounds  per  capita.    Imports  of  milled  rice  during  1958-59 
may  approximate  450  million  pounds,  or  18  percent  above  similar  imports  in  1957-58. 

Cuba's  imports  of  beans  during  1958-59  may  be  close  to  1.2  million  bags  — nearly  70 
percent  of  its  total  estimated  domestic  requirements,  with  the  lion's  share  of  the  imports 
coming  from  the  United  States. 

Although  not  yet  official,  the  wheat  and  wheat  flour  import  quotas  for  the  1958-59  wheat- 
quota  year  will  probably  approximate  8. 2  million  bushels  (wheat  equivalent),  or  92,000  bush- 
els above  the  previous  year's  quota.    Increased  allocation  of  wheat  for  the  benefit  of  the 
domestic  flour  milling  industry,  at  the  expense  of  flour  imports,  appears  likely. 

Faced  with  an  acute  corn  shortage,  Cuba  imported  1.1  million  bushels  of  free-duty 
corn  from  the  United  States  in  the  first  6  months  of  1958.    As  domestic  production  seems 
unable  to  keep  pace  with  the  increased  consumption  requirements,  it  appears  Cuba  will 
need  to  import  an  additional  1.8  million  bushels  of  free-duty  corn  during  1958-59. 
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Colombian  agriculture  in  1958  continued  to  make  marked  progress  in  increasing  the 
output  of  basic  commodities.    The  most  notable  expansion  was  in  cotton  and  rice,  and  there 
is  every  indication  that  this  growth  will  continue.    Coffee  production  has  risen  as  it  has  in 
most  other  producing  areas  of  the  world.    Production  of  vegetable  oils  has  likewise  been 
going  up  rapidly,  partly  because  of  the  larger  acreage  of  cotton.    Despite  the  great  interest 
in  becoming  self-sufficient  in  wheat  production,  output  has  remained  relatively  stable. 
Growth  in  the  livestock  industry  continues,  especially  in  the  lower  Magdalena  Valley. 
Banana  acreage,  which  supplies  Colombia's  second  export  crop  (after  coffee),  was  esti- 
mated at  136,000  acres  in  1958,  with  no  significant  change  expected  in  1959.  Production 
probably  will  exceed  that  of  1958,  however,  when  drought  reduced  the  yield. 

Agricultural  output  in  other  parts  of  the  Hemisphere  is  expected  to  maintain  or  slightly 
improve  upon  the  level  of  last  year.    Preliminary  estimates  indicate  that  1958-59  produc- 
tion in  Chile  may  be  near  the  record  1957-58  output,  particularly  for  wheat  and  oilseed 
crops.    But  expansion  of  livestock  output  may  require  imports  of  feed  grains  or  wheat. 
The  drought  that  prevailed  in  southern  Peru  in  1955-57  is  definitely  over.    In  1957-58, 
harvests  were  good  through  the  south,  and  the  outlook  is  for  normal  harvests  in  1958-59. 

Uruguayan  agricultural  output  in  1958-59  is  expected  to  be  above  that  of  the  two  pre- 
ceding drought  years  but  still  well  below  the  production  of  1955-56.    Production  of  wool 
will  be  lower,  but  with  some  improvement  in  quality.    A  slight  increase  is  expected  in  meat 
production  as  well  as  wheat  and  oilseed  crops.    The  principal  gain  is  seen  in  milk,  poultry, 
and  other  domestic  products. 

The  agricultural  situation  in  Central  America  looks  favorable  for  1958-59.  Weather 
conditions  have  been  good  generally,  but  serious  losses  of  banana  plants  from  blowdowns  in 
1958  may  cut  banana  production  somewhat. 

Economic  Conditions. — Economic  development  in  Latin  America,  as  a  whole,  is  trend- 
ing upward.    The  gross  national  product  rose  from  $40  billion  in  1950  to  $53  billion  in  1957 
(in  terms  of  1950  prices).    Although  agricultural  production  has  advanced,  its  share  of  the 
total  declined  from  26  percent  in  1950  to  23  percent  in  1957.    In  industry,  as  in  agriculture, 
output  varies  from  one  country  to  another.    Large  increases  in  industrial  production  oc- 
curred in  Mexico,  Venezuela,  and  Peru,  whereas  in  Brazil  and  Argentina,  output  rose  at  a 
slower  rate  than  population  growth. 

Gold  and  dollar  reserves  of  the  20  Republics  rose  to  a  peak  of  $4,676  million  in  June 

1957,  led  by  Venezuela,  which  accounted  for  more  than  one-fourth  of  the  total.    By  June  of 

1958,  however,  total  holdings  were  down  to  $4,392  million,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  those  of 
Venezuela  had  increased  somewhat.    Holdings  declined  moderately  between  the  two  periods 
for  the  two  other  important  importers  of  agricultural  products —Cuba  and  Mexico  —  and  they 
dropped  sharply  for  many  of  the  other  countries  in  the  area.    Balance  of  payments  troubles 
still  plague  most  of  the  southern  countries,  especially  Brazil,  Argentina,  and  Chile,  and 
inflationary  trends  are  present  in  most  Latin  American  countries. 

Mexico  usually  imports  much  more  than  it  exports,  but  the  gap  has  narrowed  slightly 
during  recent  months.    Tourist  receipts  and  earnings  of  workers  employed  in  the  United 
States  usually  supply  funds  needed  to  balance  payments.    These  held  up  well  through  August 
but  may  decline  thereafter.    Both  Mexico  and  Peru  may  be  affected  in  1959  by  import 
quotas  on  lead  and  zinc  recently  imposed  by  the  United  States.    Venezuela,  too,  may  suffer 
some  slight  loss  of  earnings  because  of  reduced  crude  petroleum  sales  to  the  United  States. 
Cuba's  external  purchasing  power  probably  will  be  maintained  in  the  coming  year,  assum- 
ing that  sugar  sales  continue  at  satisfactory  levels. 

U.  S. -Latin  American  Trade.  — U.  S.  exports  of  agricultural  products  to  Latin  America 
rose  during  the  1957- 58  fiscal  year  above  those  of  the  preceding  year  in  face  of  a  sharp  drop 
in  total  world  exports.  Of  the  total  exports  to  the  area  of  $567  million,  only  15  percent  were 
financed  through  special  programs;  the  remainder  was  accounted  for  by  dollar  purchases. 
The  20  Republics  alone  furnished  a  market  for  13  percent  of  U.  S.  agricultural  exports,  but 
for  many  products  they  were  the  principal  outlet.    These  include  pork  products,  breeding 
cattle,  dried  whole  milk,  shell  eggs,  barley  malt,  oatmeal,  and  rice,  among  others. 

At  the  same  time,  the  United  States  buys  more  than  half  its  agricultural  imports  from  the  20 
Latin  American  Republics  ,  and  for  many  products  the  area  furnishes  from  70  to  almost  100  per- 
cent of  the  total.   These  include  coffee,  bananas,  sugar,  cannedbeef,  and  sisal  andhenequen. 

In  the  coming  year,  the  dollar  value  of  agricultural  trade  with  the  United  States  may 
decline  slightly.    On  the  U.  S.  import  side,  the  quantity  of  coffee  purchased  may  not  be 
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TABLE  4. — Twenty  Latin  American  Republics:    Share  in  U.  S.  exports  of 
selected  agricultural  products,  1955-56  to  1957-58 


Product 


Percent  of  total 


1955-56 


1956-57 


Cattle  for  breeding  

Mi lk ,  evaporat ed  

Milk,  dried  whole  

Nonfat  dry  milk  solid  

Eggs  in  the  shell  

Hams  and  shoulders,  cured  or  cooked,  and  bacon. 
Other  pork,  fresh,  frozen,  pickled  or  cured.... 

Lard,  including  shortenings  

Tallow,  inedible  

Apples,  fresh  

Pear  juice,  nectars  and  pearade  

Barley  malt  •.  

Oatmeal  

Rice  

Wheat  flour,  wholly  of  U.  S.  wheat  (100  lbs.).. 

Hops  

Beans  

Onions  „  

Potatoes,  white  

Total  agriculture  


86.4 
23.1 
85.4 
24.9 
79.7 
91.9 
49.7 
38.2 
12.2 
35.7 
89.4 
89.1 
79.8 
36.1 
37.0 
63.2 
73.6 
50.3 
29.6 


85.8 
18.7 
81.2 
21.1 
73.3 
88.0 


48 
39 
9 
36 
90.4 
89.6 
75.3 
20.7 
34.4 
49.7 
46.1 
42.4 
32.0 


13.1 


10.3 


TABLE  5. — Twenty  Latin  American  Republics:     Share  in  U.  S.  imports  of 
selected  agricultural  products,  1955-56  to  1957-58 


Product 

Percent  of  total 

1955-56 

1956-57 

1957-58 

Coffee  

99.6 
31.0 
47.9 
91.6 
70.8 
99.7 
73.8 

99.9 
28.0 
49.9 
88.6 
73.1 
99.7 
75.6 

99.8 
22.8 
54.5 
86.2 
71.1 
99.7 
80.6 

53.1 

53.5 

52.1 

sufficient  to  offset  the  decline  in  prices.    But  it  is  too  early  to  forecast  how  the  Latin 
American  coffee  agreement  will  affect  coffee  prices. 

Should  coffee  exchange  earnings  decline,  the  coffee  countries  may  tighten  their  import 
controls  or  try  to  obtain  supplies  from  soft  currency  areas.  Mexico's  good  corn  crop  will 
no  doubt  furnish  most  of  its  requirements  this  coming  year,  thus  reducing  its  takings  from 
the  United  State  s .  Exports  probably  will  be  maintained  at  present  levels  for  Cuba  andVene- 
zuela,  in  spite  of  intensified  efforts  to  become  self-sufficient  in  the  production  of  dairy  and 
poultry  products.  Consumption  of  wheat  flour  is  rising  in  both  countries,  although  both  are 
now  milling  more  of  their  flour.  Imports  of  wheat,  however,  will  probably  continue  to  rise. 

Some  increases  in  imports  here  and  there  throughout  the  Hemisphere  probably  will 
allow  exports  of  agricultural  products  from  the  United  States  to  be  maintained  at  only 
slightly  below  those  of  19  57-58. 
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Western  Europe 


Agricultural  output  in.  Western  Europe  in  the  consumption  year  1958-59  will  increase 
by  a  greater  percentage  than  in  several  years  despite  unfavorable  harvest  weather  over  a 
great  part  of  the  region.    Production  is  forecast  at  108  percent  of  the  average  for  the  3 
years  1952/53  -  1954/55  compared  with  105  in  the  preceding  year.    For  the  first  time  in 
5  years  the  increase  in  farm  output  is  greater  than  the  increase  in  population  so  that  pro- 
duction per  person  goes  up.    The  projected  index  for  per  capita  output  is  now  at  104.  If 
related  to  the  prewar  level  of  production,  current  total  production  stands  at  133,  and  per 
capita  production  at  112. 

Continued  expansion  of  production,  though  on  a  moderate  scale,  is  to  be  expected. 
Normal  technological  progress  will  tend  in  that  direction.    Though  increased  production  as 
such  is  not  the  goal  of  government  policies  in  most  countries,  efforts  to  insure  the  farmers 
a  livelihood  in  line  with  that  of  other  economic  groups  and  the  consequent  price  and  income 
policies  also  tend  to  result  in  growing  production.    The  agricultural  aspects  of  the  plans 
for  European  integration  (the  Common  Market  and  the  still  debated  Free  Trade  Area,  more 
recently  called  European  Economic  Association)  continue  to  be  highly  uncertain.    It  will 
depend  on  the  spirit  in  which  the  treaties  are  implemented  whether  they  will  lead  to  trade- 
creating  rather  than  trade-diverting  measures. 

Production.  —  The  main  reasons  for  the  expected  large  increase  in  production  in  the 
current  crop  year  over  that  of  1957-58  are  the  very  large  deciduous  fruit  crop  and  a  more 
normal  wine  production.    Fruit  and  wine,  important  in  several  countries,  were  at  abnor- 
mally low  levels  last  year.    Livestock  production  continues  its  steady  upward  trend. 

The  West  European  wheat  crop,  though  large,  is  not  up  to  the  level  of  the  1957  crop 
either  in  quantity  or  quality.    Prolonged  rains  reduced  the  yield  and  caused  much  sprouting 
of  the  grain  in  northwestern  Europe.    Because  of  the  belated  harvest  and  difficult  harvest- 
ing conditions,  estimates  of  the  crop  are  more  uncertain  than  normally  at  this  time  of  year. 
The  total  crop  is  down  by  perhaps  4-5  percent.    The  French  wheat  crop  is  down  by  15  to  20 
percent,  and  much  of  the  grain  is  not  millable.    An  exporter  of  wheat  in  large  quantities  in 

TABLE  6. — Western  Europe:     Indices  of  agricultural  production,  total  and 
per  capita,  by  countries,  prewar  and  1956-57  to  1958-59 1 


[1952-53  to  1954-55  =  100] 


Country 

Total 

Per  capita 

Prewar 

1956-57 

1957-582 

1958-593 

Prewar 

1956-57 

1957-582 

1958-593 

94 

117 

114 

122 

97 

116 

113 

120 

73 

105 

104 

108 

77 

103 

101 

105 

77 

103 

111 

105 

91 

101 

108 

102 

81 

105 

107 

105 

105 

101 

102 

99 

83 

105 

105 

108 

88 

103 

102 

104 

West  Germany. . . 

84 

103 

103 

109 

103 

100 

98 

103 

85 

114 

130 

121 

103 

111 

126 

116 

91 

106 

106 

100 

90 

108 

108 

102 

Italy  

80 

107 

103 

110 

89 

105 

101 

107 

Netherlands .... 

.  73  > 

96 

100 

103 

91 

92 

95 

97 

81 

110 

107 

108 

95 

107 

103 

103 

79 

103 

108 

104 

94 

101 

105 

101 

93 

100 

103 

106 

109 

98 

100 

102 

80 

94 

96 

92 

92 

92 

93 

89 

Switzerland. . . . 

89 

96 

97 

109 

104 

93 

93 

104 

United  Kingdom. 

63 

107 

107 

109 

68 

106 

105 

107 

Total 

Western  Europe 

81 

104 

105 

108 

92 

102 

102 

104 

■Excluding  food  produced  from  imported  feed.      Preliminary.  3Forecast. 
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WESTERN  EUROPE:  Farm  Output  Rises  Sharply,- 
Per  Capita  Output  Resumes  Growth 
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most  recent  years,  France  will  need  to  import  wheat  for  human  consumption  and  much  of 
the  wheat  it  will  have  available  for  export  will  be  suitable  for  feeding  only.    Sweden's  crop 
is  small,  and  the  country  will  need  to  import  wheat  for  its  own  use  and  to  fulfill  export 
obligations  to  Germany.    The  United  Kingdom  and  Germany  have  crops  of  average  size  or 
better  but  of  below  average  quality.    A  record  Italian  wheat  crop  this  year  leaves  a  con- 
siderable export  surplus.    However,  the  large  wheat  crop  in  Mediterranean  Europe  can  only 
partially  make  up  for  the  declines  in  other  West  European  countries. 

The  output  of  feed  grains  —  largely  barley  and  oats — will  be  a  little  smaller  than  last 
year,  but  the  large  quantities  of  low  quality  wheat  that  will  be  available  for  feed  will  more 
than  offset  the  decline.    Corn  production  is  expanding  in  Italy  and  France.    This  year's 
production  is  up  nearly  15  percent  in  the  two  countries,  but  its  importance  for  West 
Europe's  coarse  grain  supply  is  slight.    Several  countries  have  introduced  import  taxes 
on  feed  grains  or  raised  already  existing  taxes  with  the  dual  purpose  of  raising  the  do- 
mestic feed  grain  price  and  putting  a  brake  on  expanding  livestock  production.    This  policy 
will,  of  course,  tend  to  encourage  domestic  coarse  grain  production  at  the  expense  of  im- 
ports. 

The  potato  crop  is  of  nearly  the  same  size  as  in  the  previous  year,  but  several  coun- 
tries, the  United  Kingdom  among  them,  report  unusually  heavy  incidence  of  disease.  Sugar 
beet  production  is  expanding.    The  acreage  is  up  quite  generally  but  especially  in  Spain  and 
Italy,  and  yields  are  good.    Despite  somewhat  lower  sugar  content,  attributed  to  the  abun- 
dant rains,  the  total  output  of  sugar  of  this  year's  beet  crop  is  expected  to  be  up  by  about 
6  percent. 

Western  Europe's  fruit  crop  is  some  35  percent  larger  than  last  year's.    An  abnor- 
mally low  crop  of  apples  and  pears  in  1957  was  followed  by  a  bumper  crop  this  year.  At 
300  million  bushels,  the  crop  of  dessert  and  cooking  apples  is  twice  the  size  of  last  year's 
output,  and  the  crop  of  cider  apples  has  increased  fourfold.    The  citrus  crop  is  also  up. 
Spanish  orange  production  has  now  completely  regained  the  level  of  production  that  pre- 
vailed before  the  disastrous  freeze  of  1956  and  may  possibly  reach  a  record  this  year. 
No  definite  data  are  available  concerning  the  total  1958-59  wine  output,  but  a  normal  crop 
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is  indicated,  whereas  production  was  extremely  low  in  1957-58.  The  Greek  tobacco  crop  is 
only  about  three-fourths  of  the  1957  record  crop,  but  is  of  high  quality. 

Fiber  production  is  not  of  great  importance  to  European  agriculture.    Wool  output  re- 
mains around  375  million  pounds  (greasy  basis).    The  cotton  crop  in  the  Mediterranean 
countries  is  up  slightly  from  last  year,  but  flax  production  is  declining  fast  and  is  in 
serious  difficulties  due  to  continued  Russian  dumping. 

Pasture  and  hay  output  is  very  important  to  the  large  livestock  industry  of  north- 
western Europe.    Pasture  conditions  on  the  whole  were  good  in  1958,  but  the  quality  of  the 
hay  crop  suffered  in  some  countries,  notably  in  the  United  Kingdom,  because  of  the  exces- 
sive rains. 

Livestock  production  is  again  expected  to  increase  by  1  to  2  percent  in  the  current 
year.    Some  increases  are  expected  for  milk  and  meat;  eggs  and  poultry  production  may 
register  larger  increases.    Europe  suffered  from  rather  large  butter  surpluses  in  1957- 
58,  causing  drastic  declines  in  butter  prices  in  the  U.  K.  market  —  the  only  large  market 
that  remained  open  after  German  production  reached  such  a  level  that  imports  were  not 
permitted.    Russian  purchases  of  certain  quantities  of  butter  from  Denmark,  Sweden,  and 
Finland  temporarily  relieved  the  heavy  stock  position,  and  drastic  reductions  in  domestic 
butter  prices  in  Denmark,  Sweden,  and  the  Netherlands,  as  well  as  in  the  United  Kingdom, 
led  to  substantially  increased  butter  consumption  in  those  countries.    While  most  countries 
would  like  to  see  milk  (and  butter)  production  held  back,  the  large  number  of  small  farm- 
ers in  northwestern  Europe  are  so  heavily  dependent  on  milk  production  that  it  proves 
difficult  to  curtail  this  branch  of  farming.    Only  in  Denmark  and  Sweden  is  a  decline  in 
milk  output  taking  place.    For  all  other  countries  stable  or  growing  milk  production  is 
anticipated  in  the  current  year. 

Though  hog  numbers  are  levelling  off,  and  may  decline  somewhat  in  1959,  pork  pro- 
duction is  running  at  high  levels  as  yet.    The  market  position  for  beef  and  veal  is  promis- 
ing.   Overseas  supplies  are  expected  to  decline  in  1959,  and  demand  is  strong.    Efforts  are 
being  made  to  encourage  a  shift  from  milk  to  beef  and  veal  production.    Though  the  pro- 
duction of  poultry  meat  is  growing  and  individual  producers  in  several  countries  have  be- 
gun broiler  production,  the  impact  of  this  efficient  branch  of  the  industry  on  European 
poultry  output  is  very  slight  as  yet. 

Food  Consumption.  —  The  overall  level  of  per  capita  food  consumption  remains  around 
2,900  calories  per  day  for  Western  Europe  as  a  whole.    The  normal  trend  toward  improved 
quality  continues,  as  expressed  in  a  growing  consumption  of  livestock  products.    Sugar  con- 
sumption is  also  increasing  in  countries  such  as  Italy  where  it  has  been  low  in  the  past. 
Fat  consumption  is  increasing  in  Spain  with  the  aid  of  vegetable  oils  purchased  from  the 
United  States  under  P.  L.  480.    The  recent  low  price  of  butter  in  several  countries  in  north- 
western Europe  resulted  mainly  in  a  substitution  of  butter  for  margarine,  but  also  in  some 
increase  in  total  fat  consumption. 

Economic  Activity  and  Demand  for  Farm  Products. — Despite  some  actual  declines,  or 
declines  in  the  rates  of  growth,  in  the  past  12  months,  Western  Europe's  economic  activity 
continued  at  high  levels.    The  recession  in  1957-58  in  the  United  States  had  remarkable 
little  effect  upon  European  economic  developments;  the  maintenance  by  the  United  States 
of  a  high  level  of  general  imports  in  the  face  of  declining  exports  contributed  to  this. 
However,  there  is  some  apprehension  that  delayed  effects  of  the  U.  S.  recession  and  of  the 
fall  in  exports,  volume  as  well  as  prices,  of  the  primary  producing  countries  may  yet 
become  felt  in  the  West  European  economies. 

As  to  developments  in  individual  countries,  the  area  affected  by  actual  declines  in 
industrial  production  during  the  last  part  of  1957  and  in  the  first  half  of  1958  included 
Denmark,  Belgium,  Finland,  the  Netherlands,  Norway,  and  — more  recently— Sweden.  Italy 
still  records  some  increase  in  industrial  output  over  1957.    Germany  and  Austria  main- 
tained substantial,  though  declining,  gains  over  the  previous  year.    France  continued  its 
spectacular  rate  of  expansion  during  the  early  part  of  1958,  but  this  rate  has  slackened 
somewhat  since  May. 

As  the  boom  conditions  in  1955  and  1956  led  the  authorities  in  most  West  European 
countries  to  tighten  their  monetary  and  fiscal  policies,  so  the  letup  in  the  second  half  of 
1957  or  early  part  of  1958  led  to  a  relaxation  of  the  restraints  that  had  been  imposed. 
Discount  rates  have  been  lowered  in  Germany,  the  Netherlands,  Belgium,  Denmark,  Italy, 
and  in  Sweden.    The  liquidity  of  the  banking  system  in  most  of  these  countries  has 
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increased— a  development  which  has  been  observed  without  undue  alarm  on  the  part  of  the 
monetary  authorities.    Yet  caution  continues  to  prevail,  and  the  general  attitude  is  one  of  a 
search  for  measures  to  help  expansion  without  adding  to  inflationary  pressures. 

In  the  United  Kingdom,  a  speculative  run  on  sterling  in  September  1957  induced  the 
authorities  to  resort  to  drastic  measures.  The  bank  rate  was  raised  from  5  percent  to  7 
percent,  government  investment  was  curtailed,  and  the  banks  were  asked  to  limit  private 
loans.  Inflation  was  thus  checked  and  financial  stability  restored.  Subsequently,  the  bank 
rate  was  reduced  a  number  of  times  down  to  4t-l/2  percent  and  credit  controls  were  con- 
siderably eased.  Employment  remained  high  throughout  the  period,  though  the  growth  of 
the  national  income  is  down  to  a  rather  small  rate  of  increase. 

Unlike  1957  when  France,  Finland,  and  Spain  devalued  their  currencies,  there  have 
been  no  devaluations  thus  far  in  1958.    As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  improvement  in  the  pay- 
ments position  of  a  number  of  countries  strengthened  currencies  over  a  wider  area.  Gold 
and  dollar  reserves  in  Western  Europe  continued  to  increase  in  1957-58,  and  this  increase 
was  not  confined  to  just  one  or  two  countries;  it  was  shared  in  by  the  United  Kingdom, 
Germany,  Switzerland,  Italy,  Belgium,  and  the  Netherlands.    This  development  was  in  con- 
trast to  previous  years  when  Germany's  increase  in  gold  and  dollar  holdings  exceeded 
those  in  other  countries  of  Western  Europe  by  substantial  margins. 

Countries  that  lost  reserves  included  France,  Sweden,  and  Greece,  but  these  losses 
were  on  a  smaller  scale  than  they  had  been  in  the  previous  year. 

It  thus  appears  that  the  payments  situation  in  Western  Europe  has  improved  consid- 
erably and  that  this  improvement  was  more  widely  shared  among  individual  countries  than 
at  any  time  before.    There  are  a  number  of  reasons  for  these  developments.    A  reduction 
in  Western  Europe's  trade  deficit  with  the  rest  of  the  world  resulted  from  a  slight  decline 
in  imports  and  a  considerable  further  increase  in  exports.    The  decline  in  imports,  was, 
of  course,  partly  due  to  a  decline  in  import  prices  for  raw  materials  —  a  situation  that  may 
not  last  and,  in  the  meantime,  may  have  some  repercussions  upon  West  European  exports. 
Similarly,  in  trade  with  the  United  States,  European  imports  declined  considerably,  while 
exports  to  the  United  States  have  thus  far  been  reasonably  well  maintained. 

Economic  developments  in  Europe  are  expected  to  be  reasonably  satisfactory  in  1959, 
though  a  prolonged  pause  in  expansion  is  foreseen  by  some  observers.    It  is  not  believed, 
however,  that  general  economic  conditions  will  develop  in  such  a  way  as  to  affect  meas- 
urably West  Europe's  consumption  of  agricultural  products  one  way  or  the  other.    Nor  is 
it  likely  that  import  demand  will  be  significantly  influenced  by  general  economic  factors. 
There  are  some  specific  commodity  factors,  however,  that  are  likely  to  affect  import  de- 
mand in  Europe  (for  example,  for  cotton)  as  indicated  in  subsequent  sections  of  this  report. 

The  potential  importance  for  trade  between  the  United  States  and  Western  Europe  of 
the  formation  of  a  European  Economic  Community  or  Common  Market,  and  possibly  the 
formation  of  a  larger  so-called  Free  Trade  Area,  was  mentioned  in  last  year's  report. 
The  Common  Market  treaty  took  effect  on  January  1,  1958,  but  the  first  reduction  in  tariffs 
and  increase  in  quotas  for  internal  trade  within  the  area  will  not  occur  until  January  1, 
1959.    Not  much  progress  has  been  made,  in  the  meantime,  on  the  more  inclusive  proposal 
of  a  Free  Trade  Area.    However,  both  in  countries  belonging  to  the  Common  Market  and 
in  those  outside,  the  opinion  has  gained  ground  that  the  Free  Trade  Area  is  a  necessary 
complement  to  the  Common  Market;  without  it  many  of  the  benefits  of  European  economic 
cooperation,  as  it  developed  since  the  end  of  the  war,  may  be  lost.    It  may  be  recalled  that 
liberalization  of  intra-European  trade,  the  functioning  of  the  European  Payments  Union,  and 
other  measures  of  economic  cooperation,  under  the  Organization  for  European  Economic 
Cooperation  (OEEC)  have  thus  far  included  all  OEEC  countries.    Negotiations  in  GATT  are 
now  concerned  with  fitting  the  policy  of  the  Common  Market  countries  into  the  wider  frame- 
work of  the  international  trade  rules  of  GATT.    The  interest  of  the  third  countries  is,  of 
course,  to  see  to  it  that  the  Common  Market  countries  concentrate  on  trade-creating  rather 
than  trade-diverting  policies. 

Trade.  —In  view  of  the  poor  quality  of  the  European  wheat  crop,  there  is  a  good  possi- 
bility of  increased  shipments  of  U.  S.  wheat  to  that  region  in  1958-59-    But  in  general  the 
prospect  is  for  lower  exports  of  farm  products  to  West  Europe.    The  feed  grain  supply,  as 
mentioned,  has  been  augmented  by  much  unmillable  wheat.    Furthermore,  the  new  and 
higher  import  fee  rates  in  several  countries  may  discourage  feed  grain  imports  somewhat. 
The  textile  industry  in  a  number  of  countries  has  suffered  a  recession  in  1958  which  may 
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extend  into  1959  and  has  reduced  the  import  need  for  cotton,  and  the  prices  of  some  quali- 
ties of  cotton  from  some  competing  countries  are  lower  than  U.  S.  price  for  equivalent 
qualities. 

With  a  bumper  fruit  crop  on  its  hand,  Europe  will  need  less  imported  fruit  in  1958-59 
than  in  the  preceding  year,  and  the  United  States  will  have  less  for  export.    Exports  of 
vegetable  oils  to  Spain,  under  P.  L.  480,  will  be  large,  but  elsewhere  in  Western  Europe 
oilseed  and  vegetable  oil  exports  may  be  expected  to  meet  stiff  competition  from  African 
peanuts  and  Chinese  soybeans.    The  U.  S.  share  in  the  West  European  tobacco  market  may 
decline,  although  larger  overall  consumption  is  expected  to  make  the  absolute  decline 
small. 

Exports  of  U.  S.  farm  products  to  Western  Europe  declined  to  $1.68  billion  in  1957-58. 
This  compares  with  $2.25  billion  in  the  record  year  1956-57,  but  is  a  little  above  the  figure 
of  $1.65  billion  for  1955-56.    Fruits  and  tobacco  exports  increased  in  1957-58,  but  grains, 
cotton,  and  fats  and  oils  registered  large  declines.    Exports  of  wheat  and  cotton  had  been 


TABLE  7. — Western  Europe:    U.  S.  share  in  imports  of  agricultural 
products,  by  value,  1951-571 


Year 

Principal  products  imported  from  the  United  States 

Total 
all  agri- 
cultural 
products 

Grains 
and 
prepara- 
tions 

Cotton 

and 
linters 

Tobacco, 
unmfg. 

Fats, 
oils, 
oil 
seeds2 

Fruit 

and 
nuts 

Livestock 
products 
for 
food3 

Total 

Percent 

Percent 

Percent 

Percent 

Percent 

Percent 

Percent 

Percent 

1951  

38.7 

31.0 

59.2 

12.1 

3.8 

4  23 

*15 

1952  

29.9 

40.6 

38.9 

11.9 

5.7 

1.3 

20.5 

11.7 

1953  

25.7 

32.8 

53.8 

8.9 

5.4 

1.4 

16.9 

9.5 

1954  

17.2 

33.4 

49.9 

16.1 

6.3 

1.5 

16.5 

9.8 

1955  

27.1 

27.2 

47.0 

18.6 

6.3 

2.0 

17.4 

10.9 

1956  

32.7 

27.8 

45.3 

19.7 

10.4 

2.3 

19.4 

12.5 

1957  

29.5 

51.6 

47.1 

22.1 

8.4 

1.6 

21.6 

13.2 

■'■Excluding  Spain,  data  for  which  are  not  available.  2Excluding  butter.  3Including 
butter  and  live  animals  mainly  for  food.      ^Partly  estimated. 

Compiled  from  data  published  by  the  Organization  for  European  Economic  Cooperation. 


TABLE  8. — Western  Europe:     Total  agricultural  imports  and 
percentage  distribution,  by  source,  1952-571 


Year 

Total 

United 
States 

Canada 

Lat  in 
America 

Western 
Europe 

Eastern 
Europe2 

British 
Common- 
wealth3 

Non-British 

overseas 
territories 

Other 
countries 

1952  

Billion 
dollars 

Percent 

Percent 

Percent 

Percent 

Percent 

Percent 

Percent 

Percent 

14.1 
13.4 
13.9 
14.6 
15.7 
16.5 

11.7 
9.5 
9.8 
10.9 
12.5 
13.2 

4.9 
4.8 
3.3 
3.8 
4.2 
3.7 

10.1 
13.1 
13.4 
11.6 
12.6 
12.7 

21.2 
22.6 
23.6 
24.3 
24.1 
24.3 

3.6 
2.4 
2.6 
2.4 
2.9 
2.8 

27.1 
29.0 
29.6 
30.6 
27.3 
27.5 

8.8 
9.2 
10.1 
*7.1 
49.0 
47.7 

12.6 
9.4 
7.7 
*9.3 
*7.4 
48.1 

1953  

1954  

1955  

1956  

1957  

■"■Excluding  Spain,  for  which  comparable  data  are  not  available.      2Includes  the  Soviet 
Union,  the  Soviet  satellites,  Yugoslavia,  and  Finland.      3Excluding  the  United  Kingdom  and 
Canada.      ^Vietnam,  Cambodia,  and  Laos  excluded  from  non-British  overseas  territories  and 
included  with  "Other  countries,"  which,  however,  does  not  affect  the  percentages  materially. 


Compiled  from  data  published  by  the  Organization  for  European  Economic  Cooperation. 
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exceptionally  large  in  the  preceding  year,  so  that  declines  in  1957-58  were  inevitable. 
Large  supplies  and  declining  prices  for  peanuts  resulted  in  reduced  imports  of  U.  S.  cot- 
tonseed oil. 

The  U.  S.  share  in  the  West  European  market  for  agricultural  products  in  1957  was 
greater  than  in  any  year  since  1951.    Over  19  percent  of  those  commodities  which  the 
United  States  can  supply  came  from  there.    They  accounted  for  over  13  percent  of  all 
agricultural  imports  into  Western  Europe  (including  coffee,  rubber,  etc.,  and  also  includ- 
ing intra-European  trade).    The  improved  position  of  U.  S.  farm  products  in  that  year  was 
primarily  due  to  cotton.    U.  S.  cotton  accounted  for  over  50  percent  of  Europe's  cotton 
imports . 

Eastern  Europe2 

Agricultural  output  in  Eastern  Europe  shows  a  rising  trend.    Although  total  farm  pro- 
duction during  1958-59  will  be  lower  than  during  1957-58,  when  it  regained  the  prewar 
level  for  the  first  time  since  the  end  of  the  war,  it  promises  to  be  the  second  best  in  the 
postwar  period.    For  the  area  as  a  whole,  gross  output  per  capita,  however,  even  in  the 
record  year  1957-58,  was  only  about  95  percent  of  prewar.    In  Czechoslovakia  and  Bul- 
garia, the  prewar  per  capita  level  has  been  reached,  and  in  Yugoslavia  it  has  been  ex- 
ceeded. 


Eastern  Europe:   Indices  of  gross  agricultural  output,  total 
and  per  capita,  by  countries,  1957-581 

[1933-34  to  1937-38  =  100] 


Total 

Per  capita 

East  Germany 

96 

88 

Poland 

86 

97 

Czechoslovakia 

94 

100 

Yugoslavia 

125 

102 

Hungary 

104 

94 

Rumania 

114 

97 

Bulgaria 

118 

100 

Total  Eastern  Europe 

100 

95 

Preliminary. 


Overall  developments  in  Eastern  Europe's  agriculture  during  the  past  years  indicate 
that  the  period  of  stagnation  characteristic  for  the  early  1950 's  is  over  and  that  agriculture 
now  participates  more  fully  in  the  general  economic  growth  of  the  area.    The  progress 
achieved  is  by  no  means  spectacular  and,  in  view  of  the  emphasis  placed  on  industrializa- 
tion, of  course  slower  than  in  industry;  but  a  general  upward  trend  is  undeniable.  The 
growth  of  farm  output  is  steadier  in  the  north  than  in  the  countries  of  the  Danube  Basin, 
where  output  fluctuates  more  strongly  from  year  to  year. 

It  is  noteworthy  that  advances  in  farming  can  be  observed  not  only  in  countries  where 
socialization  has  been  practically  discontinued,  at  least  for  the  time  being  (Poland  and 
Yugoslavia),  but  also  in  countries  where  the  land  is  largely  socialized  (Bulgaria  and 
Czechoslovakia).    Policies  in  recent  years  have  improved  the  terms  of  trade  for  agricul- 
ture by  higher  farm  prices,  larger  supplies  of  manufactured  goods  for  the  farms,  and  a 
reduction  in  compulsory  delivery  quotas.    These  improvements  in  incentives  have  not  only 
been  effective  in  stimulating  production  directly,  but  have  also  enhanced  the  ability  of 
producers  to  make  investments.    In  turn,  such  investments  have  also  been  directly 


East  Germany  (Soviet  Zone  of  Occupation),  Czechoslovakia,  Poland,  Yugoslavia,  Hungary,  Rumania,  Bulgaria,  and  Albania. 
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stimulated  by  the  authorities.    Fertilizer  consumption  and  tractor  numbers  have  signifi- 
cantly increased. 

In  1958,  Poland  had  an  excellent  grain  harvest.    East  Germany's  grain  crop  is  also 
reported  very  good.    Czechoslovakia's  grain  harvest  seems  to  be  of  the  same  size  as  last 
year.    In  all  the  Danube  countries,  grain  production  falls  short  of  last  year's  high  levels, 
but  appears  to  be  everywhere  higher  than  in  1956.    Prospects  for  sugar  and  potatoes  seem 
to  be  good  throughout  the  northern  countries,  though  less  favorable  in  the  south.    The  1958 
tobacco  crop  in  Yugoslavia  is  above  average  but  40  percent  lower  than  last  year's  record 
crop.    Cattle  and  hog  numbers  in  the  first  half  of  1958  were  reported  slightly  higher  in  the 
northern  and  slightly  lower  in  the  southern  countries  than  during  the  same  period  of  the 
previous  year. 

While  industry,  trade,  and  practically  all  other  economic  activities  in  Eastern  Europe 
are  socialized,  the  socialized  sector  of  agriculture  included  less  than  one-third  of  the 
agricultural  land  in  the  area  as  a  whole  at  the  beginning  of  1958.    Only  in  three  countries- 
Bulgaria,  Czechoslovakia,  and  Albania — does  the  socialized  sector  in  agriculture  predom- 
inate.   In  Bulgaria  about  four-fifths  and  in  Czechoslovakia  and  in  Albania  about  three- 
fourths  of  all  farm  land  is  now  socialized.  In  all  the  other  countries  socialized  farming 
includes  still  less  than  half  of  the  farm  land;  in  Poland  it  includes  around  12  percent  and 
in  Yugoslavia  only  10  percent. 

The  termination  of  food  rationing  in  East  Germany  in  the  spring  of  1958  eliminated  the 
last  remnants  of  rationing  in  the  area.    Per  capita  food  consumption  is  rising  in  most 
countries  and  in  some  of  them  exceeds  the  prewar  level.    In  the  area  as  a  whole,  per  capita 
consumption  of  meat,  fats  and  sugar  is  higher  than  before  the  war.    Since  production  has 
lagged,  the  degree  of  food  self-sufficiency  is  less  than  in  prewar  times. 

Eastern  Europe's  dependence  on  agricultural  imports  is  most  strikingly  illustrated  by 
its  grain  supply  position.    While  grain  output  during  the  record  year  1957-58  exceeded  the 
prewar  volume  by  almost  2  million  tons,  estimated  net  imports  amounted  to  over  2  million 
tons.    Before  the  war,  Eastern  Europe  had  an  export  surplus  of  grain  of  the  order  of  5 
million  tons. 

Large  imports  of  farm  products  are  likely  to  continue  to  be  required  in  Eastern  Europe 
for  the  next  few  years.    So  far  as  the  satellite  countries  are  concerned,  the  Soviet  Union, 
the  area's  most  important  trade  partner,  will  remain  the  principal  supplier  of  agricultural 
products.    Poland  may  be  an  exception  to  this  and,  like  Yugoslavia,  is  likely  to  cover  a 
large  share  of  its  agricultural  import  requirements  outside  the  Sino-Soviet  Bloc;  even 
other  East  European  countries  might  do  so  to  the  extent  that  their  total  trade  with  the  rest 
of  the  world  might  increase. 

Soviet  Union 

An  increase  in  total  Soviet  agricultural  production  and  government  collections  is  in- 
dicated for  1958,  with  more  favorable  weather  conditions  than  during  the  preceding  years. 
Important  changes  in  the  organizational  structure  of  Soviet  collective  agriculture  were 
introduced  in  1958  when  the  vital  functions  of  machine-tractor  stations  were  absorbed  by 
the  collective  farms  and  the  procurement  system  for  agricultural  products  was  reorgan- 
ized. 

Acreage.  —  The  total  1958  crop  area  for  harvest  was  reported  at  482  million  acres. 
This  represented  an  increase  of  3  million  acres  over  the  1957  area,  and  is  also  slightly 
above  the  1956  area.    Thus,  during  the  past  2  years,  the  Soviet  crop  acreage  has  not 
changed  much.    But  as  compared  with  1953,  the  crop  area  in  1958  is  larger  by  94  million 
acres,  or  24  percent.    This  expansion  is  due  predominantly  to  the  extension  of  cultivation 
in  the  semiarid  regions  beyond  the  Volga  and  Urals,  where  90  million  acres  were  plowed 
up  and  seeded  principally  to  spring  wheat  and  other  small  grains.    Additional  land  may  be 
brought  under  cultivation  farther  east  in  Siberia,  in  the  northwestern  European  USSR,  and, 
through  irrigation  development,  in  the  south  and  southeast.    It  is  unlikely,  however,  that 
the  total  crop  area  will  greatly  increase  in  the  near  future,  for  Soviet  authorities  recognize 
the  necessity  of  taking  some  land  in  the  semiarid  zone  out  of  cultivation  periodically  as 
summer  fallow  in  order  to  control  weeds,  conserve  moisture,  and  assure  higher  yields. 
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Indications  are  that  the  acreage  under  small  grains  and  legumes  decreased  slightly  in 
1958.    The  corn  acreage,  however,  which  decreased  from  the  record  figure  of  59  million 
acres  in  1956  to  around  44  million  in  1957,  increased  again  to  about  50  million  in  1958. 
Much  of  the  corn  in  the  Soviet  Union,  however,  is  grown  for  silage  and  green  fodder,  rather 
than  for  grain.    Increased  acreages  were  indicated  for  cotton,  sunflower  seeds,  forage,  and 
especially  for  sugar  beets  and  fruit  crops. 

Weather  and  Crops.— A  late  spring  delayed  the  planting  and  growing  of  crops  in  most 
regions.    However,  a  good  supply  of  moisture,  even  in  the  normally  dry  areas  like  the 
Volga  region  and  Kazakhstan  (the  so-called  new  lands),  made  it  possible  to  grow  generally 
good  or  very  good  crops.    The  situation  in  this  respect  was  the  reverse  of  that  in  1957, 
when  a  prolonged  summer  drought  in  many  regions  affected  yields  adversely.  However, 
excessive  rain  during  the  harvest  season  in  the  eastern  regions,  coupled  with  the  lateness 
of  the  crop,  made  harvesting  of  the  grain  difficult  and  increased  losses  and  the  moisture 
content  of  grain.    While  Soviet  crop  production  figures  are  not  available,  indications  are 
that  the  outturn  of  wheat  and  other  small  grains  will  not  be  far  from  the  1956  record  level, 
and  usable  supplies  may  be  larger.    Larger  production  of  corn,  sugar  beets,  potatoes,  and 
sunflower  seed  (the  most  important  oilseed  crop)  are  also  expected.    The  large  sugar  beet 
crop  poses  a  serious  processing  problem.    No  significant  increase,  if  any,  is  indicated  for 
the  1958  cotton  crop,  which  was  late  because  of  a  highly  unfavorable  spring  and  the  need  of 
heavy  replanting. 

Livestock  Products. — A  further  increase  of  livestock  numbers  was  reported  for  com- 
munal herds  of  collective  and  state  farms.    Considerable  strides  have  been  made  in  recent 
years  in  milk  and  meat  production,  and  a  further  rise,  probably  moderate,  may  be  expected 
in  1958,  with  a  larger  availability  of  feedstuffs.    Thus,  the  silage  supply  in  November  1958 
at  nearly  145  million  metric  tons,  as  compared  with  90  million  in  1957  and  only  32  million 
tons  in  1953. 

Supplies  and  Collections .  —Because  of  favorable  weather  conditions,  total  agricultural 
production  in  1958  is  likely  to  exceed  not  only  that  of  1957,  but  also  the  previous  postwar 
record  in  1956.    Increased  government  collections  of  important  crops  and  livestock  prod- 
ucts were  reported.    The  important  government  grain  collections  were  reported  at  57 
million  metric  tons  of  all  grains  early  in  November,  exceeding  the  record  of  54  million 
tons  for  the  whole  year  1956.    Collections  of  about  35-40  million  tons  in  recent  years  ap- 
peared to  cover  both  domestic  requirements  and  relatively  small  net  exports  of  2.7  and 
3.4  million  tons  of  all  grains  in  the  1956  and  1955  calendar  years.    The  considerably  larger 
1958  collections,  therefore,  should  make  sizable  quantities  available  for  stockpiling,  in- 
creased livestock  feeding,  and  exports.    The  emphasis  on  stockpiling  may  be  gathered 
from  a  recent  pronouncement  by  the  Prime  Minister,  N.  S.  Khrushchev,  who  said: 

"This  year  we  are  procuring  a  larger  quantity  of  grain,  which  will  permit  us  not  only 
to  satisfy  the  needs  of  the  country,  but  also  to  stockpile.    Next  year,  with  a  good 
harvest  — and  there  are  conditions  making  it  possible  — we  will  increase  the  stocks  still 
more  in  order  to  provide  (to  secure  the  country)  against  all  adverse  conditions.  Given 
adequate  stocks  and  a  good  crop,  the  government  in  the  future  will  purchase  less  grain 
than,  for  instance,  this  year." 

This  statement,  while  indicative  of  the  present  thinking  of  Soviet  policy-makers,  does 
not  exclude  the  possibility  of  a  decision  to  step  up  exports  in  a  good  crop  year,  especially 
when  there  is  a  strong  foreign  demand.    In  the  calendar  year  1957,  following  the  good  1956 
harvest  and  an  increased  demand  from  the  eastern  European  satellites  due  to  their  poor 
crops,  net  exports  of  all  grains  increased  to  7.3  million  metric  tons,  and  those  of  wheat 
alone  to  196  million  bushels,  compared  with  74  and  37  million  bushels  during  1955  and 
1956. 

Agricultural  Policy. — A  far-reaching  change  in  the  organizational  structure  of  Soviet 
collective  agriculture  was  made  by  the  decision  of  the  government  to  sell  to  collective 
farms,  for  cash  or  on  credit,  most  of  the  machinery  of  the  state  machine -tractor  stations 
(MTS)  which  serviced  and  supervised  the  collectives.    Thus,  in  the  interst  of  greater  farm 
efficiency,  the  dualism  in  collective  farm  management,  or,  in  Khrushchev's  words,  "two 
bosses  on  the  land,"  is  being  eliminated.    But  this  involves  heavy  capital  expenditures  by 
collectives.    The  MTS  are  being  converted  primarily  into  repair  and  service  centers. 
More  than  two-thirds  of  the  collectives  had  acquired  machinery  by  the  autumn  of  1958. 
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Another  important  reform  was  the  reorganization  of  the  collection  or  procurement 
system  for  farm  products,  whereby  the  Soviet  government  simplified  the  way  it  acquires 
and  pays  for  farm  products.    The  new  decree  set  up  a  single  system  of  state  purchasing 
at  uniform  prices  within  a  given  region.    It  replaced  the  diverse  methods  and  multiple 
pricing  system  that  the  government  had  been  using.    Although  formally  the  compulsory 
deliveries  to  the  state  were  abolished,  yet  under  the  new  system  purchases  by  the  govern- 
ment are  still  based  on  official  plans  and  on  quotas  per  unit  of  land.    Price  differentials 
or  premiums  for  above-quota  deliveries,  so  important  under  the  old  system  for  the  more 
productive  collective  farms,  were  abolished  by  the  reform.    For  each  commodity,  a  uni- 
form price  has  been  established  within  a  region.    These  prices  will  be  permitted  to  vary 
when  output  fluctuates  sharply.    Some  recognition  is  thus  accorded  to  the  law  of  supply  and 
demand. 

To  increase  production  further  and  to  lower  the  cost  of  potatoes  and  vegetables  to  the 
consumer,  the  government  is  setting  up  an  experiment  with  35  state  farms  near  Moscow, 
which  are  to  be  well  provided  with  machinery,  fertilizer,  and  other  supplies  and  used  for 
the  exclusive  growing  of  these  crops. 

Mainland  China 

The  Communist  Chinese  Government's  agricultural  production  estimates  for  1958  are 
of  such  magnitude  as  to  make  them  incredible.    It  is  not  believed  possible  to  increase 
agricultural  production  of  the  food  grains  as  much  as  89  percent  in  one  year.    This,  the 
Chinese  Communists  claim  to  have  done,  and  without  the  use  of  large  quantities  of  chemical 
fertilizers. 

Crop  Prospects .  — There  are  indications,  however,  that  substantial  increase  in  agri- 
cultural production  occurred  in  Communist  China  in  1958.    Favorable  weather  and  a  great 
work  effort  in  which  the  peasants  were  joined  by  forced  labor  from  every  sector  of  the 
economy  are  the  principal  factors  to  which  increased  yields  may  be  attributed. 

During  the  winter  and  spring  great  masses  of  laborers  were  used  to  expand  and  im- 
prove irrigation  facilities  and  to  gather  and  apply  compost  and  large  quantities  of  organic 
fertilizers.    These  factors,  together  with  deeper  plowing,  closer  planting,  increased  multi- 
ple cropping,  and  better  seeds,  may  have  combined  with  better  than  average  growing  con- 
ditions to  increase  per  acre  yields  substantially. 

Wheat,  rice,  cotton,  flue-cured  tobacco,  peanuts,  rapeseed,  and  potatoes  were  planted 
either  on  about  the  same  or  on  a  slightly  larger  acreage  than  in  1957.    With  good  growing 
and  harvesting  weather,  total  production  of  these  crops  was  probably  up  significantly  above 
the  previous  year.    Plantings  of  soybeans  were  reduced  in  1958;  the  decline  in  acreage 
tended  to  offset  any  increases  in  yields,  so  that  the  size  of  the  soybean  crop  is  believed  to 
be  unchanged  from  the  previous  year. 

Shortages  in  livestock  production  continue  to  plague  the  Chinese  Government.  Live- 
stock numbers  have  increased  since  World  War  II,  but  there  is  much  doubt  about  the  extent 
of  the  increase.    Draft  animals  are  needed  in  many  places  and  shortages  of  pork  are  still 
reported. 

Trade.  —  Communist  authorities,  determined  to  develop  heavy  industry,  export  agri- 
cultural products  to  pay  other  countries  for  equipment  and  materials  required  to  build 
industry.    Domestic  needs  for  more  food  and  fiber  may  be  partially  denied  to  make  such 
exports  possible.    Also,  trade  may  be  employed  for  diplomatic  and  political  purposes. 

If  Communist  China  has  gathered  a  substantially  larger  than  average  harvest,  there 
is  the  possibility  that  exports  of  farm  commodities  will  be  increased  to  further  the  Sino- 
Soviet  economic  offensive.    Depleted  stocks  may  be  built  up  against  future  emergencies. 

Policy  Changes.  — The  Chinese  Communists  made  a  number  of  significant  policy 
shifts  in  1958,  affecting  farm  organization,  allocation  of  public  expenditures,  and  popula- 
tion control  measures.    All  of  these  have  important  bearings  on  agriculture  now  and  in 
future  years. 

Among  the  policy  shifts,  the  organization  of  communes  was  the  most  fundamental 
occurrence  to  take  place  during  the  period.    Beginning  in  mid- 1958,  after  a  limited  exper- 
imental period,  the  regime  launched  a  drive  to  combine  collectives  into  communes.  With 
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this,  Communist  China  has  embarked  on  a  pioneering  venture  in  a  stage  of  difficult  eco- 
nomic development  and  political  uncertainty. 

In  much  the  same  way  and  with  the  same  sense  of  urgency  as  characterized  the  launch- 
ing of  the  collectivization  drive  in  1955,  the  regime  has  plunged  into  the  campaign  to  de- 
velop communes.    In  less  than  one  year,  it  is  now  officially  reported,  90  percent  of  the 
peasants  have  been  included  in  communes.    Such  a  rapid  pace  must  primarily  relate  to  for- 
mal organization,  with  most  of  the  physical  adjustment  still  to  be  made. 

The  portents  of  the  commune  system  for  the  people  are  that  discipline  will  become 
more  stern  and  the  pressure  to  conform  more  oppressive.    Communes  are  being  set  up 
very  much  like  military  organizations  and  will  function  both  as  labor  and  military  battalions 
subject  to  the  direction  of  the  authorities. 

Early  in  1958  the  Communist  Government,  alarmed  by  the  failure  of  agriculture  to 
achieve  the  goals  set  up  for  it,  announced  that  a  larger  share  of  investment  capital  would  be 
allocated  to  developing  industries  that  supply  agriculture  with  the  necessary  requisites  of 
production,  with  special  emphasis  on  expanding  the  production  of  chemical  fertilizers. 
The  shifts  actually  outlined  were  small  but  if  followed  through  could  be  an  important 
change  in  approach. 

On  the  demand  or  population  growth  side,  the  regime,  in  keeping  with  the  tenor  of  the 
times  in  Communist  China,  seems  to  have  reversed  its  previous  policy  and  to  have  gone 
back  to  the  extreme  orthodox  Communist  position  of  denying  that  overpopulation  constitutes 
any  problems  for  Communist  societies.    Earlier  measures  to  check  population  growth 
seemed  to  have  had  at  least  tacit  approval  if  not  enthusiastic  government  sanction  and 
support.    With  the  population  increasing  by  some  13  million  people  annually,  this  shift  can 
be  of  great  significance,  if  the  new  policy  is  adhered  to. 

The  Far  East3 

Crop  production  in  1958-59  is  estimated  to  be  somewhat  better  throughout  the  region 
than  in  the  previous  year.    Prospects  for  the  autumn  crops — particularly  rice  — are  much 

improved.    However,  spring  har- 
vests were  down,  especially  in 
India  and  Japan.    Agricultural  pro- 
duction expanded  faster  than  popu- 
lation from  1953  to  1956.  Since 
then  the  trend  has  been  reversed, 
and  per  capita  production  has 
fallen  3  percent  in  the  past  2 
years . 

While  per  capita  production 
has  decreased,  per  capita  con- 
sumption of  food  and  fibers  has  in- 
creased significantly.    This  has 
led  to  a  reduction  in  the  supplies 
available  for  export  and  a  sub- 
stantial increase  in  imports  of 
foodstuffs.    At  the  same  time,  eco- 
nomic development  programs  have 
called  for  the  importation  of  large 
quantities  of  capital  goods.  Also, 
the  decline  or  slowing  down  of  eco- 
nomic activity  in  the  industrial 
countries,  including  Japan,  has  de- 
pressed world  prices  of  raw  mate- 
rials exported  from  this  region. 


Burma,  Cambodia,  Ceylon,  India,  Indonesia,  Japan,  Laos,  Malaya,  Pakistan,  the  Philippine  Republic,  South  Korea,  South  Vietnam, 
Taiwan,  Thailand. 


FAR  EAST:  Agricultural  Output  Matches 
Population  Growth 
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TABLE  9. — Far  East:  Indices  of  agricultural  production,  total  and 
per  capita,  by  countries,  average  1935-39,  annual  1956-57  to  1958-59 


[1952-53  to  1954-55  =  100] 


Region  and 
country 

Total 

Per  capita 

Average 
1935-39 

1956-57 

1957-58 

1958-59 

Average 
1935-39 

1956-57 

1957-58 

1958-59 

Northeast  and 
Southeast  Asia: 

South  Korea  

South  Vietnam. . . 

Thailand  

Total  

South  Asia: 

Total  

Total  Far  East. 

107 
88 
96 
83 
71 
75 
66 
98 

147 
91 
62 

105 
122 
107 
120 
115 
111 
114 
112 
142 
113 
120 

93 
106 
109 
125 
109 
111 
119 
122 
135 
119 
109 

105 
121 
111 
128 
116 
109 
117 
128 
142 
121 
114 

130 
117 
114 
102 

71 
100 

92 
138 
207 
147 

84 

100 
120 
102 
115 
115 
104 
107 
106 
126 
102 
113 

88 
101 
102 
119 
109 
101 
108 
113 
117 
103 
101 

98 
113 
102 
121 
116 

96 
104 
116 
122 
102 
104 

88 

114 

114 

118 

111 

109 

107 

108 

73 
88 
97 

108 
109 
110 

102 
108 
107 

113 
108 
106 

106 
107 
114 

100 
105 
106 

93 
102 
101 

100 
100 
99 

89 

109 

108 

108 

109 

105 

102 

100 

89 

111 

110 

112 

110 

107 

104 

104 
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The  net  result  of  this  situation  has  been  severe  financial  difficulties  for  most  of  the 
countries,  amounting  to  a  real  crisis  in  India.    India's  problem  was  met  to  some  extent  by 
loans  from  the  World  Bank  and  from  the  United  States  and  four  other  countries.  The 
provision  of  large  amounts  of  agricultural  commodities  under  P.  L.  480  was  of  great  im- 
portance to  India  and  a  number  of  other  countries  in  bridging  the  gap  between  increased 
import  requirements  for  food  and  fiber  and  diminished  foreign  exchange  availabilities  in 
the  region. 

Exports  of  U.  S.  agricultural  commodities  to  the  Far  East  in  fiscal  1957-58  amounted 
to  $974  million  compared  to  $1,154  million  in  fiscal  1956-57.    Of  these,  51  percent  moved 
under  government  programs.    Japan  was  again  the  second  largest  U.  S.  export  market  for 
farm  products,  principally  through  dollar  sales,  and  India  was  in  sixth  place,  largely 
through  P.  L.  480  sales.    The  United  States  will  continue  to  be  an  important  supplier  of 
agricultural  commodities  to  this  area,  but  a  part  of  its  exports  may  have  to  be  under  spe- 
cial terms  of  payment  if  these  countries  are  to  meet  their  expanding  consumption  needs 
and  continue  imports  of  capital  goods  required  for  economic  development. 

Northeast  and  Southeast  Asia 

Agricultural  production  for  1958-59  in  this  combined  area—Japan,  South  Korea, 
Taiwan,  the  Philippine  Republic,  Indonesia,  Malaya,  South  Vietnam,  Cambodia,  Laos, 
Thailand,  and  Burma  — is  estimated  at  4  percent  above  the  previous  year  and  more  than 
one-third  above  prewar.    Total  production  is  above  prewar  in  all  countries  except  Burma. 
Per  capita  production,  however,  is  above  prewar  only  in  Japan,  the  Philippines,  Thailand, 
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and  Laos.    Japan  and  Indonesia  are  the  principal  agricultural  producers  in  the  region. 
Output  in  these  two  countries  makes  up  55  percent  of  the  total. 

Economic  Conditions. — All  the  countries  in  Northeast  and  Southeast  Asia  except  Japan 
are  predominantly  agricultural.    The  largest  share  of  the  population  is  engaged  in  agricul- 
ture, and  foreign  exchange  earnings  depend  heavily  upon  export  of  farm  products.  Plans 
for  economic  development  aim  at  a  greater  degree  of  self-sufficiency  and  higher  levels  of 
consumption.    They  envision  expanded  and  often  more  diversified  agricultural  production 
as  well  as  the  building  of  some  industries.    Foreign  exchange  requirements  to  carry  them 
out  must  be  derived  mainly  from  export  earnings. 

Economic  conditions  in  most  of  the  area  did  not  favor  the  advancement  of  development 
plans  during  the  past  year.    Most  of  these  countries  suffered  foreign  exchange  difficulties. 
Reduced  demand  in  the  industrial  countries  has  depressed  prices  of  many  of  the  primary 
products  exported  from  this  region.    And  with  rice  production  down  considerably  in  1957- 
58,  several  countries  had  to  import  larger  than  usual  amounts  of  food.    Burma's  exchange 
earnings  fell  off  because  of  reduced  rice  exports  resulting  from  the  poor  crop  harvested  in 
1957.    Thailand  also  exported  less  rice  this  past  season. 

The  Indonesian  economy  is  being  squeezed  by  falling  income  from  agricultural  exports 
and  rising  demand  for  food  imports,  especially  rice.    In  the  Philippines,  both  production  and 
exports  of  abaca  and  coconuts  declined  during  the  past  year.    Moreover,  prices  of  abaca 
experienced  the  most  severe  drop  in  many  years  during  the  first  half  of  1958.    Low  world 
prices  of  rubber  and  tin  had  a  depressing  effect  on  the  economies  of  Malaya  and  Indonesia. 

The  recession  in  Japan  continues,  with  industrial  activity  showing  no  gain  through 
mid-  1958.    The  foreign  trade  gap  of  1957  has  been  narrowed  by  sharply  curtailing  imports. 
Foreign  exchange  reserves,  which  declined  alarmingly  during  the  first  9  months  of  1957,  have 
begun  to  recover  and  are  at  a  reasonably  satisfactory  level  again.    Japan's  import  budget 
for  October  1958-March  1959  is  considered  to  be  fairly  generous  and,  as  such,  an  indica- 
tion that  substantial  business  recovery  is  expected  in  the  coming  months. 

Agricultural  Production. -- The  area  shows  about  a  4-percent  increase  in  production 
over  1957-58.    All  countries  increased  production  except  Malaya,  where  output  of  rice  and 
rubber  is  down,  and  the  Philippines,  where  production  declined  in  1958-59  for  copra,  abaca, 
and  sweet  potatoes  as  a  result  of  extended  drought. 

Rice  production  for  the  region  is  substantially  above  last  year's  low  level.  Japan's 
crop  is  only  slightly  below  the  record  of  1955.    South  Korea  also  has  a  bumper  crop.  The 
output  of  Burma,  Thailand,  and  the  Indo-China  countries  —  Asia's  "rice  bowl"  — is  estimated 
at  12.8  million  metric  tons.    This  represents  a  substantial  increase  over  production  in  the 
previous  year. 

Both  wheat  and  barley  production  declined  in  Japan  because  of  unfavorable  weather  in 
the  early  spring,  but  the  Korean  barley  crop  was  up  sharply.    Corn  production  gained  in 
Indonesia  and  the  Philippines,  the  largest  producing  countries. 

Production  of  sugar  is  down  in  Taiwan  and  Indonesia,  but  may  be  about  the  same  as 
last  year  in  the  Philippines.    Japan's  crop  shows  a  substantial  increase  in  1958-59.  Pro- 
duction of  oil-bearing  materials,  other  than  copra,  is  about  the  same  as  last  year.  Copra 
production  is  down  6  percent  in  1958-59,  mainly  because  of  the  lower  Philippine  output. 

Tobacco  output  in  the  area  is  estimated  at  392,000  tons,  or  about  the  same  as  last 
year.    Production  of  rubber  in  Indonesia  and  Malaya,  the  2  major  producing  countries,  is 
expected  to  be  about  1.3  million  tons,  or  down  4  percent  from  last  year.    Production  and 
quality  in  Indonesia  have  suffered  from  the  unsettled  political  conditions  in  that  country. 

Consumption.  —  Population  in  the  area  now  exceeds  300  million  and  is  increasing  by 
about  5  million  persons  annually.    This  factor  of  population  growth,  together  with  rising 
incomes,  contributes  to  a  continuing  rise  in  the  demand  for  foodstuffs.    Rice  is  still  the 
preferred  food  item  in  this  area,  and  therefore  demand  is  usually  adequate  to  move  avail- 
able supplies. 

In  Japan,  the  main  producer  and  consumer  of  wheat  in  the  region,  the  demand  for 
wheat  may  decline  slightly  because  of  plentiful  supplies  of  rice. 

The  demand  for  sugar  continues  strong,  but  the  export  countries  are  finding  that  much 
of  this  demand  is  being  met  from  increased  production  within  the  countries  that  are  nor- 
mally importers. 

Japan  is  by  far  the  largest  consumer  of  cotton  in  Northeast  and  Southeast  Asia.  The 
recession  in  Japan  has  led  to  curtailment  in  the  textile  industry.    With  reduced  demand  for 
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cotton  goods,  especially  in  foreign  markets,  Japan's  import  requirements  for  raw  cotton 
are  much  below  a  year  ago.    Strong  competition  from  Communist  China  in  the  textile 
markets  for  Southeast  Asia  has  troubled  Japan's  industry  for  many  months. 

The  demand  for  rubber  is  expected  to  gain  as  the  economic  situation  in  the  United 
States  improves.    The  Soviet  Bloc  has  been  an  important  factor  in  the  rubber  market. 

Trade.  —Although  rice  output  is  up  in  both  exporting  and  importing  countries,  the 
level  of  trade  will  probably  be  up  to  that  of  last  year.    Japan  is  expected  to  continue  pur- 
chases in  the  coming  year,  despite  a  bumper  crop  at  home,  as  a  means  of  bolstering 
markets  for  Japanese  exports.    Indonesia  will  probably  buy  more  rice  because  the  increase 
in  domestic  production  did  not  match  population  growth.    The  large  Malayan  imports  will 
likely  be  maintained,  perhaps  even  increased.    The  rice  trade  picture  will  be  strongly  af- 
fected by  the  policy  Communist  China  decides  to  follow  in  rice  exports.    Agreement  has 
been  made  to  supply  Indonesia  with  200,000  tons. 

Japan's  wheat  imports  have  been  at  high  levels  through  the  first  8  months  of  1958. 
In  the  import  budget  for  October  1958-March  1959,  Japan  has  scheduled  lower  wheat  im- 
ports than  had  been  planned  earlier.    Thus,  it  appears  that  the  expected  decline  in  wheat 
consumption  will  be  occasioned  in  part  by  the  smaller  domestic  wheat  crop  and  in  part  by 
a  reduction  in  imports.    South  Korea  and  Taiwan  will  continue  to  take  substantial  amounts 
of  wheat,  principally  under  U.  S.  Government  programing.    The  Philippines  imported 
280,000  tons  of  wheat  flour  in  1957-58.    A  new  flour  mill  has  recently  begun  operations 
there.    This  will  probably  result  in  reduced  flour  imports,  but  wheat  imports  will  increase 
accordingly. 

The  growing  consumption  of  sugar  has  not  been  accompanied  by  a  corresponding  ex- 
pansion of  trade,  because  of  increased  production  in  many  of  the  normally  deficit  countries. 

Japan  is  the  principal  cotton  importer  in  the  area,  depending  entirely  on  imports  to 
supply  its  mills.    With  the  curtailing  of  mill  operations  in  Japan,  mentioned  previously, 
raw  cotton  imports  have  been  cut  back  sharply  —  from  1,957,000  bales  during  the  first  8 
months  of  1957  to  1,643,000  bales  during  the  corresponding  period  of  1958.    Nearly  all  of 
this  reduction  was  in  imports  from  the  United  States.    Planned  imports  for  the  October 
1958-March  1959  period  have  recently  been  revised  downward. 

Long -Range  Outlook. — Agricultural  production  per  capita  in  the  area  has  held  about 
steady  during  the  past  3  years  at  a  level  slightly  below  prewar.    Additional  increases  in 
total  output  can  be  expected  in  the  future,  but  they  will  be  achieved  slowly  and  at  consid- 
erable cost.    Furthermore,  it  may  be  some  time  before  they  come  at  a  rate  much  in  excess 
of  population  growth. 

Japan,  with  limited  agricultural  resources,  has  long  practiced  intensive  farming  and 
thereby  achieved  yields  far  above  those  prevailing  elsewhere  in  the  Far  East.    Since  the 
war,  Japan  has  made  great  technological  strides,  making  possible  still  further  increases 
in  yields.    The  end  is  not  yet  in  sight. 

Other  countries  in  the  region  have  become  interested  in  the  Japanese  system  of  rice 
cultivation  as  a  means  of  increasing  rice  production.    In  most  of  these  countries  there  are 
possibilities  for  marked  increases  in  yields  simply  by  applying  technology  already  at  hand. 
In  addition,  many  of  these  countries  have  an  advantage  in  having  a  greater  abundance  of 
undeveloped  land  than  Japan.    Few  of  them,  however,  have  capital  resources  comparable 
to  Japan's,  so  that  the  costs  of  development  will  be  more  difficult  to  meet.    But  with  out- 
side aid,  gains  will  be  made.    Advances  will  likely  bring  greater  diversity  to  the  agricul- 
ture of  the  area  so  as  to  increase  exports  and  meet  domestic  needs  for  food  and  raw  mate- 
rials that  are  now  imported. 

South  Asia 

Agricultural  production  in  South  Asia  — India,  Pakistan,  and  Ceylon  — is  only  slightly 
higher  in  1958-59  than  1957-58.    Spring  crops  were  generally  poor,  but  the  autumn  harvest 
was  expected  to  be  above  average.    Production  in  India  was  estimated  to  be  the  same  as  the 
previous  year,  Pakistan  had  a  reduction  of  1  percent,  and  Ceylon  had  an  11-percent  gain. 

Economic  Conditions .— The  strain  on  the  Indian  economy  from  the  time  of  the  inception 
of  the  Second  Five-Year  Plan  continued  into  the  present  year.    Large-scale  imports  of 
capital  goods  and  essential  raw  materials  caused  a  critical  foreign  exchange  situation. 
Therefore,  the  Plan  has  of  necessity  been  scaled  down.    The  Indian  foreign  exchange  re- 
serves fell  from  $1,567  million  in  March  1956  to  less  than  $389  million  by  the  end  of 
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September  1958.    Prices  of  agricultural  products  rose  in  mid- 1958  to  alltime  peak  levels 
because  of  a  long  dry  spell  which  came  upon  the  heels  of  below  normal  spring  crops. 
Foreign  assistance,  consisting  of  loans  from  several  Western  countries  and  the  World 
Bank,  new  P.  L.  480  agreements,  and  the  promise  of  better  autumn  crops  have  helped  to 
check  the  inflationary  trend  of  prices  in  the  latter  part  of  1958. 

Political  unrest  in  Pakistan  led  to  a  change  in  administration  during  October  1958. 
Two  of  the  aims  of  the  new  government  are  land  reform  and  greatly  increased  agricultural 
production.    Pakistan  during  the  year  experienced  a  decline  in  foreign  exchange  reserves 
and  placed  strict  restrictions  on  imports.    The  use  of  foreign  exchange  reserves  to  buy 
food  grains  instead  of  development  goods  has  been  a  cause  of  Pakistan's  many  economic 
problems.    Prices  of  essential  commodities  including  food  grains  increased  during  the  past 
year;  however,  food  prices  have  fallen  to  lower  levels  since  the  change  in  government. 
Ceylon's  economic  conditions  improved  during  the  year.    Foreign  aid  after  the  winter 
floods  and  new  P.  L.  480  agreements,  along  with  the  Australian  flour  agreement,  have 
stabilized  food  prices. 

Changes  in  Agricultural  Policy. —  The  reduced  production  of  the  1957-58  crop  year 
made  India  realize  that  emphasis  should  be  switched  from  industrial  development  to  the 
increase  of  agricultural  output.    Some  welfare  and  community  development  projects  were 
postponed. 

Pakistan  officials  also  shifted  their  thinking  from  an  emphasis  on  industry  to  increased 
agricultural  production.    Under  the  new  Pakistani  regime,  failure  to  report  food  stocks  to 
officials  became  a  serious  offense.    As  a  result,  there  was  some  improvement  in  the  sup- 
plies of  food  available  for  consumption. 

Ceylon,  in  its  attempt  to  become  self-sufficient  in  food  crops,  passed  the  Paddy  Lands 
Bill  which  gives  security  of  tenure  to  the  peasants  and  started  a  program  of  crop  insurance 
to  encourage  the  production  of  food  crops,  especially  rice. 

Agricultural  Production. —In  the  autumn  of  1957,  India  had  a  poor  rice  crop  totaling 
25  million  tons  (milled  basis)  which  was  some  3  million  tons  below  the  previous  year. 
However,  the  1958  autumn  rice  crop  is  estimated  to  be  close  to  the  1956  level. 

The  1958  spring  harvested  wheat  and  barley  crops  were  both  less  than  the  previous 
year.    Wheat,  with  7.8  million  tons,  was  down  18  percent  and  barley,  with  2.2  million  tons, 
was  23  percent  less.    The  spring  1958  harvest  of  grain,  the  main  pulse  of  India,  was  down 
25  percent  to  4.8  million  tons. 

Cotton  production  in  India  is  expected  to  run  at  4.5  million  bales  (of  480  pounds  each) 
in  1958-59,  an  increase  of  2  percent  over  the  1957-58  crop  of  4.4  million  bales. 

Jute  production  is  estimated  at  4.5  million  bales  (400  pounds)  in  1958-59,  a  10-percent 
increase  over  the  previous  year's  4.1  million  bales. 

Production  of  all  crops  in  Pakistan  is  estimated  to  be  1  percent  less  in  1958-59  than 
in  1957-58,  mainly  because  of  the  predicted  decreases  of  rice  production.    Pakistan's  1958- 
59  rice  crop  is  estimated  at  8.3  million  tons,  a  slight  decrease  from  1957-58.    Wheat,  corn, 
and  jute  crops  are  forecast  at  the  same  levels  as  the  previous  year.    Wheat  is  estimated  at 
3.9  million  tons,  corn  at  500,000  tons  and  jute  at  6.1  million  bales.    Cotton  production  is  up 
by  4  percent  to  1.4  million  bales. 

Ceylon's  1958-59  agricultural  production  is  forecast  at  1 1  percent  above  1957-58.  This 
is  due  to  a  17-percent  increase  in  rice  production,  which  reached  482,000  tons,  and  a  re- 
covery of  the  coconut  industry  after  the  drought-affected  1957  crop. 

Tea  is  one  of  the  most  important  export  crops  in  the  South  Asian  area.    Both  Ceylon 
and  Pakistan  are  expected  to  harvest  in  1958  the  same  amounts  as  in  1957,  but  India  is 
estimated  to  increase  production  by  9  percent. 

Consumption.  —  Rising  population  coupled  with  increased  per  capita  income  arising 
from  the  industrial  development  in  the  area  have  greatly  increased  demands  for  cereals 
and  other  foodstuffs.    Production  of  food  items  has  not  kept  pace  with  the  increased  con- 
sumption.   Domestic  prices  during  the  year  have  risen  to  new  record  levels,  indicating  that 
increased  incomes  are  putting pres sures  on  limited  supplies.    It  is  expected  that  these  de- 
mands will  continue  to  grow  with  the  industrial  expansion  that  is  occurring  or  being  planned 
Financial  assistance  from  outside  the  area  may  be  required  for  many  years  until  the  coun- 
tries have  become  economically  well  developed.    To  make  a  critical  situation  even  more 
precarious,  Communist  China  entered  into  the  traditional  foreign  markets  for  Indian 
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textiles  during  the  year.    This  disrupted  the  cotton  industry,  slowed  down  or  shut  down 
Indian  cotton  mills  and  disrupted  normal  internal  marketing  and  pricing  facilities. 

Trade.  — The  trade  picture  for  the  South  Asia  area  during  1957-58  was  affected  by  4 
major  factors:    (1)  The  overall  reduction  in  agricultural  production,  (2)  increased  consump- 
tion resulting  from  population  growth  and  increased  personal  incomes,  (3)  reduced  export 
earnings,  both  because  of  lower  quantities  exported  and  lower  world  prices,  and  (4)  in- 
creased imports  of  capital  goods  for  development. 

South  Asia  imported  substantially  more  food  grains  in  1957-58  than  in  the  previous 
year.    India  imported  510,000  tons  of  rice  and  3,050,000  of  wheat;  Pakistan  imported 
394,000  tons  of  rice  and  710,000  of  wheat;  and  Ceylon  imported  520,000  tons  of  rice  and 
the  flour  equivalent  of  20(5,000  tons  of  wheat.    The  1958-59  requirements  for  the  area  are 
estimated  at  about  the  same  level  as  last  year,  plus  about  500,000  tons  of  coarse  grains. 
Most  of  the  wheat  and  coarse  grains  and  some  of  the  rice  will  come  from  the  United  States. 
Burma  and  Thailand  will  be  the  big  suppliers  of  rice,  although  Ceylon  will  get  some  rice 
from  Red  China  in  exchange  for  rubber. 

Pakistan's  difficulty  in  finding  export  markets  for  surplus  cotton  production  was  a 
factor  in  its  decreased  foreign  exchange  earnings.    As  a  result,  Pakistan  entered  a  cotton- 
rice  agreement  with  Red  China  which  may  serve  as  a  pattern  for  future  negotiation.  Cotton 
imports  were  trimmed  too  far  last  year  in  India  and  current  stocks  are  inadequate  to  meet 
mill  demand.    Therefore,  it  is  expected  that  India  will  import  larger  quantities  in  1958-59, 
mostly  through  provisions  of  P.  L.  480  agreements. 

India  experienced  increased  competition  on  the  world  tea  market,  not  only  from  Ceylon 
but  from  African  countries.    Preliminary  talks  between  India  and  Ceylon  have  taken  place 
during  the  year  to  draft  a  new  International  Tea  Agreement. 

In  an  effort  to  earn  foreign  exchange  India  abolished  export  duties  on  many  oilseeds, 
but  because  of  short  supplies  internally,  little  increase  in  exports  is  expected. 

Long-Range  Outlook. —Agricultural  production  will  increase  in  the  South  Asia  area 
during  the  next  few  years.    Development  programs  have  been  designed  to  improve  the  ef- 
ficiency of  agriculture,  and  they  have  achieved  limited  success.    But  the  growth  of  popula- 
tion, the  rising  per  capita  income,  and  the  increased  per  capita  consumption  of  food  and 
fiber  will  absorb  any  increased  agricultural  production.    Foreign  economic  assistance  may 
be  required  for  many  years  in  this  area. 

India,  with  its  many  unused  resources  and  its  stable  government,  is  expected  to  con- 
tinue agricultural  development  and  improvement.    The  new  government  in  Pakistan  has  in- 
dicated that  a  reform  of  the  agrarian  structure  is  imminent.    If  this  is  carried  out,  some 
improvement  in  agricultural  production  may  occur.    Ceylon  has  a  tremendous  problem 
just  in  maintaining  per  capita  consumption  at  present  levels,  because  of  its  high  rate  of 
population  growth  and  its  need  to  import  half  of  the  food  supply. 

Western  Asia4 

The  agricultural  production  of  Western  Asia  in  1958-59  is  estimated  at  4  percent,  and 
per  capita  production  at  6  percent,  below  the  high  levels  reached  in  1957-58.    By  1952-54, 
the  postwar  base  period,  the  region  as  a  whole,  and  most  of  the  individual  countries,  had 
substantially  increased  both  total  and  per  capita  production  over  prewar  years.    They  have 
had  moderately  steady  increases  thereafter.    The  decline  in  the  current  season  is  due 
mainly  to  short  grain  crops,  because  of  drought.    Also  disturbances  in  some  countries  af- 
fected production  adversely. 

Economic  Conditions  and  Agricultural  Policies .  — The  general  economic  situation  of  the 
region  is  not  as  promising  as  it  was  the  previous  year.    Major  political  developments  oc- 
curred in  1958,  which  in  some  cases  were  damaging  to  national  economies,  and  in  others 
had  a  retarding  impact  upon  development. 

The  rebellion  in  Lebanon  interfered  with  crop  production,  disorganized  trade,  and 
ruined  the  summer  tourist  season.    The  persistent  conflict  in  Cyprus  had  similar  effects. 


Iran,  Turkey,  Iraq,  the  Syrian  region  of  U.A.R.,  Lebanon,  Jordan,  Israel,  Saudi  Arabia,  Yemen,  other  Arabian  Peninsula  states, 
and  Cyprus. 
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The  union  of  Egypt  and  Syria  into 
one  republic  was  followed  by  a 
union  between  Iraq  and  Jordan. 
Later,  a  revolutionary  regime 
took  over  in  Iraq  and  dissolved 
that  union.  This  accentuated  the 
economic  plight  of  Jordan,  already 
suffering  from  a  chronic  refugee 
problem.  The  economic  boycott  of 
Israel  by  the  Arab  states  continued. 

These  and  other  forces  of  con- 
flict and  tension  in  the  area  have 
called  for  readjustment  in  eco- 
nomic organization  and  planning. 
Their  effects  are  likely  to  con- 
tinue throughout  1959.  The  free 
enterprise  system  of  Syria  and  the 
controlled  economy  of  Egypt  must 
adjust  into  a  working  whole  within 
the  United  Arab  Republic.  Equally 
basic  adjustments  must  be  made 
by  Syrian  and  Iraqi  agriculture  to 
comprehensive  land  reform  laws 
that  have  been  promulgated  re- 
cently. Turkey  continues  to  strug- 
gle with  its  persistent  problem  of 
imbalance  between  large-scale 
expenditures  for  economic  development  and  the  lagging  production  of  consumer  goods.  A 
new  and  promising  plan  of  attack  on  this  problem,  with  substantial  aid  from  abroad,  is  now 
under  way. 

TABLE  10. — Western  Asia:     Indices  of  agricultural  production,  total  and  per  capita, 
by  countries,  average  1935-39,  annual  1956-57  to  1958-591 


[1952-53  to  1954-55  =  100] 


Total 

Per 

capita 

Country 

Average 
1935-39 

1956-57 

1957-582 

1958-593 

Average 
1935-39 

1956-57 

1957-582 

1958-593 

Israel  

Jordan  

Saudi  Arabia. 
Syria  

64 
83 
64 
74 
40 
71 

49 

66 

105 
115 
99 
153 
126 
116 
113 
122 
109 
108 

107 
121 
116 
160 
98 
102 
113 
115 
115 
107 

96 
120 
104 
183 

51 
111 

97 

97 
111 

82 

85 
98 
98 

87 
68 
104 
(4) 

74 
90 

(A) 

100 
110 
93 
138 
117 
108 
109 
110 
100 
103 

100 

114 
107 
136 
88 
90 
107 
101 
103 
101 

88 
111 
95 
146 
45 
96 
90 
83 
97 
76 

Total  West- 
ern Asia. . . . 

68 

111 

117 

112 

93 

104 

107 

100 

Revised.      Preliminary .      3Forecast.      ^Estimate  included  in  total. 
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In  its  basic  policies,  the  region  continues  to  look  to  agriculture  for  its  major  source 
of  foreign  exchange  aside  from  oil  in  a  few  countries.    A  major  objective,  therefore,  is  to 
continue  the  large-scale  development  of  the  land  and  water  resources,  using  much  of  the 
oil  revenues  and  other  sources  of  capital  for  that  purposes.    Also,  emphasis  upon  the  de- 
velopment of  complementary  industries  has  been  increasing.    This  is  coupled  with  a  grow- 
ing concern  about  raising  the  levels  of  food  and  fiber  consumption  among  the  people.  Thus 
the  Turkish  textile  industry  has  almost  caught  up  with  its  cotton  production;  the  people  in 
most  of  these  countries  are  consuming  more  wheat  and  less  coarse  grains;  and  the  con- 
sumption of  livestock  products  has  been  increasing. 

The  agrarian  structure  in  the  region  is  being  subjected  to  basic  changes.    The  recent 
land  reform  laws  of  Syria  and  Iraq,  if  implemented  vigorously,  are  likely  to  affect  signifi- 
cantly the  patterns  of  production  and  consumption.    A  limited  land  reform  is  being  tried  in 
Iran.    Greater  emphasis  is  being  directed  toward  the  organization  of  agricultural  coopera- 
tives and  extension  in  the  region. 

U.  S.  technical  and  economic  aid,  including  P.  L.  480  sales,  will  continue  to  be  a  major 
factor  in  the  economic  stabilization  and  development  of  the  area.    Israel,  Jordan,  Lebannon, 
Turkey,  and  Iran  benefit  materially  from  such  aid;  in  Iraq  it  has  been  limited  to  technical 
assistance.    Last  year  Syria  began  a  major  shift  toward  stronger  economic  relations  with 
the  Communist  countries.    This  shift  is  likely  to  continue  this  year,  with  emphasis  upon 
implementation  of  aid  and  trade  agreements  and  programs.   Iraq,  under  the  recent  revolu- 
tionary regime,  has  shown  signs  of  making  a  similar  shift. 

Production. — Agricultural  production  suffered  from  severe  drought  in  the  area.  Grain 
crops  were  hit  hard  in  Syria,  Lebanon,  Jordan,  andlsrael,  and  suffered  moderately  in  other 
countries.    Total  wheat  production  will  be  about  1.6  million  metric  tons  less  than  in  1957. 
Barley  was  hit  harder,  showing  a  reduction  of  1.7  million  metric  tons.    Other  crops,  espe- 
cially those  produced  under  irrigation,  were  not  affected  seriously.    Livestock  suffered 
losses  where  drought  was  most  severe,  as  in  Jordan. 

Total  cotton  production  of  the  three  major  producers  (Turkey,  Iran,  and  Syria)  is  es- 
timated at  1.3  million  bales,  slightly  larger  than  in  1957-58.  The  important  tobacco  crop 
of  Turkey  will  be  slightly  smaller  than  last  year;  but  output  of  dried  fruit  and  nuts  will  be 
much  larger.  Date  production  in  Iraq  and  Iran  will  be  above  last  year,  and  so  will  be 
production  of  Israel's  leading  crop,  citrus.  Apple  production  in  Lebanon  will  be  about  the 
same  as  last  year. 

Consumption  and  Trade. —  Because  of  drought,  the  normally  large  export  surpluses  of 
grain  will  not  be  available  in  the  region  this  year.    Syria  will  be  able  to  export  only  small 
quantities  of  wheat  or  barley,  if  any,  whereas  in  a  good  year,  it  can  offer  over  500,000 
metric  tons  of  these  products.    Turkey  may  export  small  quantities  of  grain,  and  Iran  will 
about  meet  its  needs.    Iraq  is  the  only  exception,  having  a  large  surplus  of  barley,  esti- 
mated at  500,000  tons.    Most  of  this  was  carried  over  from  the  bumper  crops  of  1956  and 
1957,  which  Iraq  could  not  sell  abroad.    This  surplus  problem  may  disappear  should  the 
country  have  a  short  harvest  in  the  summer  of  1959;  otherwise  it  would  become  more 
acute. 

Lebanon,  Israel,  Jordan,  and  Saudi  Arabia  must  import  larger  than  normal  quantities 
of  grains  and  flour.    Their  needs  have  increased  because  of  drought,  growing  population, 
and  rising  standards  of  consumption.    Total  wheat  import  requirements  are  estimated  at 
700,000  tons,  and  feed  grains  at  300,000. 

Cotton  available  for  export  will  be  about  the  same  as  last  year,  estimated  at  700,000 
bales.    There  will  be  slightly  larger  surpluses  in  Syria  and  Iran;  but  the  textile  industry 
will  consume  most  of  the  large  cotton  crop  in  Turkey. 

There  will  be  normally  substantial  exports  of  citrus  especially  from  Israel,  and  of 
oriental  tobacco  from  Turkey.    Also,  Turkey  will  have  larger  surpluses  of  dried  fruits  and 
nuts;  and  date  exports  from  Iraq  and  Iran  will  be  larger  than  in  the  previous  year. 

Iraq's  traditional  leading  markets  for  its  barley  have  been  in  Western  Europe;  but 
these  could  not  absorb  its  accumulating  surpluses  last  year.    Iraq,  therefore,  may  try  to 
solve  this  problem  through  trade  and  aid  deals  with  the  Communist  countries.    Iraq's  date 
exports  also,  would  be  involved.    Syria  will  continue  to  dispose  of  its  cotton  surplus  largely 
in  Communist  countries  and  partly  in  Western  Europe. 

Long-Range  Outlook. —Different  trends  of  production,  consumption,  and  trade  are  in- 
dicated for  the  countries  of  the  region  in  the  next  5  years.    Turkey  is  likely  to  maintain 
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production  of  bread  and  feed  grains  at  such  levels  as  to  meet  its  domestic  requirements. 
Export  surpluses  in  good  years  will  be  offset  by  import  deficits  in  bad  years.  Increased 
cotton  production  will  about  keep  pace  with  consumption.    Traditional  specialty  export 
crops  will  be  maintained  at  about  the  same  levels. 

In  Iran  a  similar  situation  is  likely  to  develop.    Large-scale  development  programs, 
for  which  substantial  oil  revenues  are  used,  will  expand  irrigation  and  increase  such  crops 
as  grains  and  cotton  materially.    On  the  other  hand,  industrial  expansion,  rising  living 
standards,  and  a  growing  population  will  overtake  or  keep  ahead  of  the  increased  produc- 
tion. 

For  Syria  and  Iraq  a  different  trend  is  indicated.    Irrigation  and  other  development 
programs  are  firmly  established  in  these  countries.    Iraq  depends  mainly  on  its  oil  and 
Syria  mainly  on  its  agricultural  exports  for  this  purpose.    The  potential  in  both  countries 
is  great,  and  the  population  relatively  small.    They  are  likely,  therefore,  to  become  sub- 
stantial exporters  of  grains  and  cotton,  in  addition  to  traditional  crops,  such  as  dates. 
Syria  has  become  the  "Northern  Region"  of  the  United  Arab  Republic,  after  uniting  with 
Egypt  in  1958.    Consequently,  its  large  grain  surplus  will  be  absorbed  in  the  future  by 
Egypt,  which  is  a  deficit  producer.    An  added  incentive  for  the  rapid  expansion  of  agricul- 
tural production  in  Syria  will  be  Egypt's  growing  need  for  livestock  products  and  other  food 
items.    Iraq,  on  the  other  hand,  may  find  increasing  difficulty  in  disposing  of  its  growing 
grain  surpluses.    This  trend  toward  surplus  farm  production  in  Iraq  could  be  arrested, 
should  the  recently  proclaimed  land  reform  law  be  implemented  rigorously.    A  new  pattern 
of  production  and  consumption  could  emerge. 

Israel,  Lebanon,  and  Saudi  Arabia  will  continue  to  depend  upon  large  imports  of  bread 
grains  and  rice  and  smaller  imports  of  other  items.    At  the  same  time,  exports  of  citrus 
from  Israel  and  apples  from  Lebanon  will  continue  to  increase. 

Africa5 

Northern  Africa 

Agricultural  production  in  Northern  Africa  for  1958-59  is  expected  to  show  a  sub- 
stantial increase,  close  to  6  percent,  over  the  output  of  a  year  ago.  Owing  mostly  to  favor- 
able weather,  larger  crop  of  grain, 
pulses,  olives,  and  cotton  have 
been  harvested  or  are  forecast. 
The  only  important  exception  is 
the  reduced  rice  crop  of  Egypt. 
However,  the  discrepancy  between 
population  growth  and  farm  output 
continues  for  the  area  as  a  whole. 
Per  capita  production  is  about  3 
percent  higher  than  last  year,  but 
1  percent  lower  than  the  1952-54 
base  period. 

Economic  Conditions  and  Ag- 
ricultural Policies. —Political  un- 
rest over  much  of  the  area  has 
continued  to  depress  the  general 
economy  of  Northern  Africa.  Dis- 
rupted trade  patterns  accentuated 
foreign  exchange  difficulties  within 
the  area.  Nevertheless,  various 
countries  moved  ahead  with  na- 
tional economic  development  pro- 
grams. Although  agricultural 
production    increased    to  higher 
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levels  in  1958-59  in  the  Sudan,  and 
declined  only  slightly  in  Egypt,  eco- 
nomic activities  have  been  seriously 
impeded  by  stagnation  in  the  cotton 
market.    Also,  failure  of  cotton, 
particularly  Egyptian  and  Sudanese 
extra  long  staple,  to  move  into  ex- 
port markets,  even  at  substantially 
lower  prices,  increased  the  serious 
shortages  of  foreign  exchange. 
Faced  with  these  difficulties,  the 
Sudan  found  it  necessary  to  curtail 
its  development  activities.  Egypt 
continues  to  struggle  with  its 
chronic  problem  of  high  population 
pressure  on  the  land.    Its  recent 
union  with  Syria  may  provide  relief 
for  its  tight  situation. 

Crops  in  some  parts  of  Ethi- 
opia  were  hampered  early  in  the  growing  season  by  drought  and  later  by  the  invasion  of 
locusts.    However,  economic  conditions  are  much  improved  over  those  of  the  previous  year 
because  of  larger  coffee  sales.    Somalia  and  Libya  continue  steady  but  limited  economic 
growth,  mainly  through  substantial  foreign  aid. 

While  basic  crops  are  much  improved  over  1957-58  in  Morocco  and  Tunisia,  most  of 
the  difficulties  of  economic  adjustment  to  the  status  of  independence  have  not  abated.  In 
spite  of  improved  balances  of  trade  and  domestic  austerity,  heavy  reduction  in  direct  and 
indirect  French  aid  has  been  strongly  felt.    However,  Morocco  and  Tunisia  are  actively 
endeavoring  to  better  their  economic  situations  and  expand  markets  for  their  agricultural 
products.    This  year's  good  crops  should  have  a  stimulating  effect,  and  there  are  some  in- 
dications of  foreign  interest  in  investment  in  new  enterprises  there.    Political  unrest  in 
Algeria  continues  to  depress  the  national  economy. 

The  major  agricultural  policy  goals  throughout  the  region  are  to  bring  more  acres  into 
production,  attain  higher  and  more  regular  yields,  and  diversify  crops.    Plans  call  for  in- 
creased investment  in  ground  water  development  and  irrigation  works  in  much  of  the  area. 
Efforts  are  also  being  directed  toward  developing  extension  activities  and  providing  credits 
and  mechanical  services  for  farmers. 

Agricultural  Production. —  Owing  mostly  to  favorable  weather,  larger  grain,  pulse, 
olive,  and  cotton  crops  have  been  harvested  or  are  forecast  for  1958-59  than  were  produced 
last  year.    A  notable  exception  is  a  drastically  reduced  crop  of  rice  in  Egypt.    The  out- 
standing feature  of  the  Sudan's  agriculture  in  1958-59  is  the  large  increase  expected  in 
cotton  production  after  the  sharp  drop  in  the  previous  year.    Early  estimates  place  the 
crop  to  be  harvested  in  1958-59  close  to  the  record  crop  of  617,000  bales  in  1956-57.  Grain 
production  in  that  country  continued  to  increase  as  new  irrigated  areas  were  planted  to 
sorghum;  and  oilseed  production  is  expected  to  be  well  over  that  for  1957-58. 

Egypt's  increased  cotton  production  is  estimated  at  6  percent  over  1957-58.    This  in- 
crease was  mostly  at  the  expense  of  other  crops,  mainly  grains.    The  lack  of  water  for 
irrigation  cut  rice  production  by  some  400,000  metric  tons  (milled  basis)  from  the 
1,117,000  tons  produced  the  previous  year.    With  the  exception  of  corn,  production  of 
other  grains  is  estimated  at  slightly  lower  levels  because  of  smaller  acreages  planted. 
However,  the  outlook  is  good  for  vegetables,  citrus,  and  sugar  production. 

Although  drought  conditions  were  reported  in  local  areas  of  Ethiopia,  Libya,  and 
Somalia,  indications  are  that  grain  production  is  good  in  these  countries.    Arabica  coffee 
production,  major  source  of  foreign  exchange  for  Ethiopia,  is  estimated  at  53,000  metric 
tons  for  1958-59,  compared  with  an  average  of  20,600  tons  for  1946-51.    Libya's  olive  oil 
is  expected  to  be  below  the  record  crop  of  20,000  tons  produced  the  previous  year.    On  the 
other  hand,  oilseed  crops  in  both  Ethiopia  and  Libya  are  reported  at  high  levels. 

In  contrast  to  the  previous  season,  1958  growing  conditions  in  Morocco  were  generally 
good,  with  rainfall  nearly  adequate  in  most  areas.    The  wheat  crop  increased  by  over  50 
percent,  and  production  of  barley  was  more  than  2-1/2  times  that  of  the  preceding  season. 
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TABLE  11. — Africa:     Indices  of  agricultural  production,  total  and 
per  capita,  by  countries,  average  1935-39,  annual  1956-57  to  1958-59 


[1952-53  to  1954-55  =  100] 


Total 

Per  capita 

Region  and  country 

Average 

1956- 

1957- 

1958- 

Average 

1956- 

1957- 
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1935 -39 1 

57 
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591,3 
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Northern  Africa: 
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All  Africa  

79 
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99 
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Not  available  by  country  for  southern  Africa.      2 Preliminary.  3Forecast. 


Prospects  for  a  large  increase  in  the  orange  crop  were  blasted  in  early  May  when  heavy 
sirocco  winds  destroyed  part  of  the  blossoms;  but  the  citrus  yield  still  exceeds  that  of 
1957-58.    The  olive  crop  is  very  much  better  than  last  year's;  olive  oil  production  will  be 
about  three  times  the  1957-58  output. 

Production  of  major  crops  in  Tunisia  is  exceptionally  good  this  year.    Grains  are  about 
30  percent  above  average.    The  1958-59  wine  yield  will  probably  establish  a  new  postwar 
high,  and  olive  oil  production  for  the  season  starting  November  1958  is  expected  to  reach  an 
alltime  record.    Citrus  and  date  crops  should  prove  above  average,  and  adequate  rains 
have  occurred  to  assure  a  good  livestock  situation. 

Algeria's  grain  harvest  improved  over  last  year,  but  was  considerably  below  the 
record  crop  of  1956.    The  grape  harvest  was  below  average;  wine  production  will  amount 
to  about  90  percent  of  the  1957-58  total.    Production  of  citrus  and  fresh  vegetables  showed 
small  gains. 

Consumption  and  Trade. --The  area  will  be  a  net  importer  of  bread  grains  in  the  com- 
ing year,  since  the  combined  shortage  in  Egypt  and  Libya  is  greater  than  the  combined 
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surplus  in  other  countries.    It  is  probable  that  exports  of  cotton  and  olive  oil  in  1958-59  will 
be  substantially  above  those  of  last  year.    The  influence  of  Communist  countries  on  the 
trade  development  of  Northern  Africa  is  increasing.    Morocco  has  in  effect  more  than  30 
trade  agreements  with  these  countries,  and  Tunisia  20.    Egypt  is  more  involved,  the  major 
portion  of  its  trade  being  with  these  countries.    In  1958  Ethiopia  received  some  5,000  tons 
of  wheat  from  Russia  and  Russia  in  turn  purchased  small  quantities  of  Ethiopian  coffee. 

Morocco  will  have  an  export  surplus  of  about  150,000  tons  of  hard  wheat,  120,000  tons 
of  corn,  and  200,000  tons  of  barley.    Production  of  soft  wheat  is  equal  to  domestic  require- 
ments, and  it  is  unlikely  that  there  will  be  either  exports  or  imports.    About  16,000  tons  of 
olive  oil  will  be  available  for  foreign  markets. 

Grain  surpluses  in  Tunisia  are  estimated  at  as  much  as  160,000  tons  of  durum  wheat 
and  70,000  tons  of  barley.    With  a  mediocre  wine  yield  in  France  now  confirmed,  Tunisia's 
prospects  of  selling  its  surplus  wine,  some  1,650,000  hectoliters,  to  that  country  appear 
good.    An  unprecedented  surplus  of  olive  oil,  8  3,000  tons,  will  be  available  for  export  dur- 
ing the  coming  season.    Probable  exports  of  citrus  fruits  are  estimated  at  over  47,000 
tons.    Algeria  will  offer  normal  exports  of  citrus,  vegetables,  and  wine. 

Most  of  the  cotton  crops  of  Sudan  and  Egypt  (estimated  at  about  2.5  million  bales  com- 
bined) will  be  available  for  export,  for  both  countries  have  large  carryovers  from  the 
previous  season.    In  addition,  the  Sudan  will  export  about  300,000  tons  of  oilseeds  and  some 
coarse  grains.    Egypt  will  not  have  rice  for  export,  since  current  production  is  only  suf- 
ficient to  meet  domestic  needs.    This  is  a  serious  decline  from  last  year's  exports  of 
about  400,000  tons.    Since  the  beginning  of  October  1958,  rice  exports  have  been  prohibited. 

In  addition  to  oilseeds,  most  of  Ethiopia's  large  coffee  crop  will  be  available  for  ex- 
port. 

With  the  exception  of  Egypt  and  Libya,  countries  in  the  area  will  be  self-sufficient  in 
grains.  Egypt  will  need  to  import  close  to  1.2  million  tons  of  wheat,  50,000  tons  of  corn, 
and  larger  quantities  of  meat,  vegetable  oils,  and  dairy  products. 

Long-Range  Outlook. --In  general,  prospects  for  long-term  increases  in  agricultural  out- 
put within  the  Northern  African  region  are  good;  Egypt  is  the  notable  exception.  Ethiopia, 
Morocco  and  the  Sudan  have  excellent  potentials  for  the  expansion  of  crop  acreage  and 
production.    The  Sudan  has  a  well-organized  development  program  and  within  the  past  year 
was  able  to  increase  its  total  irrigated  area  by  some  200,000  acres.    If  present  plans  are 
not  delayed  by  financial  difficulties,  the  total  irrigated  area  in  the  Sudan  is  due  to  be  in- 
creased 630,000  acres  by  1962.    As  the  country  moves  to  realize  its  long-range  potential 
it  is  likely  to  put  increasing  emphasis  upon  diversification  of  production.    Its  economy  in 
the  future,  therefore,  would  have  a  much  wider  base  rather  than  depending  mainly  on  one 
crop.    Export  outlets  for  substantially  increased  cotton  production  are  not  promising,  un- 
less consumption  again  assumes  an  upward  trend.    Promising  possibilities  lie  in  the  de- 
velopment of  livestock,  coffee,  oilseeds,  rice,  and  other  items. 

Agricultural  development  in  Ethiopia  has  moved  at  a  slower  pace.    But  increasing 
quantities  of  coffee  and  other  agricultural  crops  are  likely  to  be  available  for  export  in  the 
years  ahead  as  better  transport  facilities  are  provided  for  more  areas  of  the  country. 

Nearly  a  fifth  of  Morocco's  $213  million  current  biennial  development  plan  is  allocated 
to  various  agricultural  programs  aimed  at  increased  production.    However,  about  two- 
thirds  of  the  funds  necessary  to  implement  these  goals  depend  on  obtaining  foreign  loans. 

U.  S.  aid  is  likely  to  continue  to  play  an  important  role  in  the  development  of  Tunisia 
and  Libya,  more  so  than  in  the  case  of  Morocco,  which  has  greater  economic  potential.  In 
contrast,  Egypt  will  continue  to  struggle  with  the  problem  of  adjusting  its  strictly  limited 
crop  acreage  to  its  rapidly  growing  population.    The  construction  of  the  controversial  High 
Aswan  Dam  holds  the  only  promise  of  some  relief;  yet  in  the  long  run  its  power  and  irriga- 
tion output  will  not  keep  pace  with  the  population  growth.    Egypt  has  recently  secured  a 
loan  of  $100  million  from  Russia  to  begin  the  construction  of  the  dam.    This,  in  addition  to 
previous  commitments,  will  further  shift  Egypt's  foreign  trade  and  economic  development 
orientation  towards  the  Soviet  Union. 
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Southern  Africa 

Production  for  1957-58  in  Africa  south  of  the  Sahara  was  excellent  for  several  crops, 
mainly  coffee,  peanuts,  and  cotton,  but  lower  for  cocoa,  corn,  and  wool.  Commodity 
prices,  including  wool,  were  generally  lower  except  for  cocoa.    The  per  capita  production 
was  still  8  percent  above  the  1952-54  average,  but  the  same  as  in  1956-57. 

Developments  in  1958  for  this  region  were  marked  by  the  emergence  of  former  French 
Guinea  as  an  independent  country  and  the  establishment  of  a  republic  in  Madagascar  within 
the  French  Union.    Communist  countries  have  increased  their  efforts  to  establish  closer 
trade  ties  with  the  area. 

Economic  Conditions  and  Agricultural  Policies. —  The  southern  African  region  depends 
almost  equally  upon  agricultural  and  mineral  resources  to  earn  most  of  its  foreign  ex- 
change.   At  present  most  of  the  minerals  originate  in  the  Rhodesias,  Belgian  Congo,  and 
the  Union  of  South  Africa.    The  area  has  the  greatest  potential  of  undeveloped  hydroelectric 
resources  in  the  world,  particularly  in  the  basins  of  the  Zambezi,  Congo,  Upper  Nile,  and 
Volta  Rivers.    The  development  of  these  will  result  in  increased  processing  of  agricul- 
tural and  mineral  products  for  domestic  and  export  markets.    The  large  new  textile  mills 
in  Uganda  and  Nigeria  are  good  examples  of  this  development. 

Established  long-term  development  programs  have  continued  providing  for  the  ex- 
pansion and  improvement  of  transport  and  harbor  facilities,  hydroelectric  power,  and 
education  and  related  non-revenue-producing  facilities.    However,  increasing  emphasis  is 
now  being  placed  upon  agricultural  projects.    These  include  agricultural  training  and  dem- 
onstration programs,  research,  improved  land-use  and  production  techniques  for  domestic 
and  export  crops,  marketing  facilities  and  quality  control,  and  agricultural  credit. 

Agricultural  Production. —  Overall  agricultural  production  for  1957-58  was  slightly 
above  the  preceding  season,  though  it  varied  between  commodities.    The  cocoa  crop  in 
West  Africa  was  short,  but  as  usual  will  supply  about  60  percent  of  world  production. 
However,  weather  conditions  which  were  adverse  for  cocoa  production  in  some  sectors  re- 
sulted in  bumper  peanut  crops  and  increased  cotton  yields  in  others. 

Because  of  weather  and  other  adverse  factors,  corn  production  in  the  Union  of  South 
Africa  was  about  20  million  bushels  less  than  the  preceding  season,  and  only  sufficient  for 
domestic  requirements  in  the  two  Rhodesias  and  Nyasaland.    Wheat  production  in  the  Union 
of  South  Africa  and  British  East  Africa  was  not  only  less  than  last  year's  but  insufficient 
to  meet  domestic  needs. 

Tobacco  production  (194.5  million  pounds)  in  the  Rhodesias  and  Nyasaland  was  the 
second  largest  on  record,  higher  than  the  preceding  season,  but  less  than  expected.  Pro- 
duction set  a  new  record  in  the  Union  of  South  Africa,  and  was  also  higher  in  British  East 
Africa,  particularly  for  Virginia  flue-cured  type  in  Tanganyika. 

Total  coffee  production  was  about  the  same  as  the  preceding  season;  tea  production 
continued  to  increase;  and  most  other  crops  and  livestock  products  were  average;  or 
slightly  higher. 

The  1957-58  peanut  crop  in  Nigeria  was  a  record  one.    More  than  95  percent  of  the 
marketed  crop  consisted  of  special-grade  whole  nuts,  compared  with  less  than  5  percent  3 
years  ago.    This  has  resulted  from  price  incentives  and  the  availability  of  hand  shellers, 
as  well  as  excellent  growing  conditions.    French  West  Africa  also  had  a  record  peanut 
crop. 

Wool  production  in  the  Union  of  South  Africa  for  1957-58  was  about  20  million  pounds 
less  than  the  preceding  season  because  of  drought.    This  was  coupled  with  a  drop  in  world 
wool  prices,  and  the  Wool  Board  entered  the  buying  market  for  the  first  time  to  stabilize 
prices.    Wool  is  South  Africa's  most  valuable  agricultural  export.    While  mohair  produc- 
tion in  the  Union  and  Basutoland  has  not  shown  any  appreciable  change  in  recent  years, 
producers  are  getting  good  prices. 

Tea  is  becoming  an  important  crop  for  domestic  consumption  and  export,  particularly 
in  British  East  Africa,  Nyasaland,  Mozambique,  and  the  Belgian  Congo.    Production  has 
increased  from  46  million  pounds  in  1951  to  86  million  pounds  in  1958,  with  a  large  poten- 
tial for  expansion  in  selected  areas. 


Angola,  Belgian  Congo,  Federation  of  Rhodesia  and  Nyasaland,  French  Equatorial  Africa,  French  Togoland,  French  West  Africa, 
Ghana,  Kenya,  Leberia,  Nigeria,  Tanganyeka,  Uganda,  and  the  Union  of  South  Africa. 
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Production  of  oranges  in  the  Union  of  South  Africa  may  reach  a  new  high  in  1958-59 
following  the  smaller  crop  of  1957-58,  which  was  cut  to  9.5  million  boxes  by  drought. 
Sugar  production  for  the  Union  is  expected  to  approach  1  million  metric  tons  for  1959. 
Sugar  production  in  Mauritius  is  estimated  at  530,000  tons  and  that  in  Reunion  at  195,000 
tons . 

The  1958-59  cocoa  crops  of  Nigeria,  Ghana,  French  West  Africa,  and  the  Cameroons 
are  expected  to  be  of  average  or  better  proportions,  after  the  short  crop  for  1957-58, 
practically  all  of  which  was  exported.    Cotton  production  south  of  the  Sahara  for  1958-59 
may  be  slightly  below  the  previous  season,  but  the  harvest  in  Uganda,  the  largest  producer, 
may  reach  a  new  peak. 

Consumption  and  Trade.— The  major  agricultural  exports  continue  to  be  vegetable 
oils  and  seeds,  coffee,  cocoa,  tea,  cloves,  sisal,  and  hides  and  skins.    However,  wool, 
corn,  and  citrus  are  important  in  the  Union  of  South  Africa,  and  corn  (as  well  as  coffee)  in 
Angola.    Tobacco  provides  15  to  17  percent  of  total  export  value  from  the  Rhodesias  and 
Nyasaland,  with  tea  the  second  most  valuable.    Cotton  exports  are  of  substantial  importance 
in  the  total  trade  of  Uganda,  Tanganyika,  Nigeria,  Mozambique,  and  French  Equatorial 
Africa,  but  provide  only  a  small  part  of  world  production. 

The  area  supplies  roughly  75  percent  of  the  world's  peanut  and  peanut  oil  exports,  90 
percent  of  its  palm  kernel  exports,  over  60  percent  of  its  palm  oil  exports,  and  over  60 
percent  of  its  cocoa  production.    French  West  Africa  is  the  third  largest  producer  of 
coffee  (all  Robusta)  in  the  world. 

Agricultural  exports  continue  to  find  ready  markets  largely  in  Europe  and  the  United 
States.    However,  prices  are  generally  lower  than  in  1957,  except  for  cocoa.    The  most 
significant  recent  development  in  export  trade  is  the  continued  increase  in  exports  of 
African  coffee — particularly  Robusta  coffee.    European  countries  continue  to  be  the  major 
outlets  for  African  coffee.  i 

Despite  the  smaller  corn  crop  in  the  Union  of  South  Africa  for  1957-58,  30  million  or 
more  bushels  are  expected  to  be  available  for  export. 

The  Rhodesias  and  Nyasaland  in  1959  will  continue  to  be  the  second  largest  exporter 
of  flue-cured  tobacco  in  the  world,  and  will  export  about  90  percent  of  its  production. 
British  East  Africa  is  rapidly  becoming  self-sufficient  in  tobacco  and  even  a  surplus 
producer.    In  1957  Tanganyika  exported  outside  the  area  765,000  pounds  of  all  types  of 
tobacco,  and  may  continue  to  expand  exports.    However,  Kenya  in  1957  imported  470,000 
pounds  of  higher  quality  cigarette  tobacco  from  the  United  States.    This  was  British  East 
Africa's  only  import  in  1957  of  unmanufactured  tobacco. 

Exports  of  peanuts  from  Nigeria  may  be  larger  in  1959  because  of  transport  delays  in 
moving  the  bumper  1957-58  crop  to  market. 

The  most  significant  trend  in  the  agricultural  import  trade  is  the  continued  increase 
in  wheat  and  flour.    Wheat  and  wheat  flour  imports  in  grain  equivalent  were  about  450,000 
tons  in  1957  and  may  reach  560,000  tons  in  1958.    A  further  increase  may  occur  in  1959, 
particularly  because  of  imports  by  the  Union  of  South  Africa  and  expected  increases  in 
French  West  Africa  and  British  East  Africa. 

Rubber  exports  are  expanding  rapidly— not  in  Liberia  alone,  but  also  in  Nigeria  and 
Belgian  Congo.    Nigeria's  exports  were  about  40,000  tons  in  1957  and  the  Belgian  Congo's 
about  34,000  tons— more  than  double  those  of  a  few  years  ago.    Nearly  all  rubber  is  ex- 
ported. 

Long-Range  Outlook.  —  Though  production  may  level  off  temporarily  for  most  com- 
modities in  1958-59,  the  long-term  agricultural  trade  and  development  situation  for  most 
countries  is  promising  despite  lower  prices.    The  countries'  potential  for  economic  growth 
is  great,  depending  mainly  upon  expanding  exports  of  minerals  and  tropical  agricultural 
crops,  and  tremendous  possibilities  in  hydroelectric  development.    The  increased  imports 
of  capital  equipment  and  consumer  goods  are  temporarily  resulting  in  adverse  visible 
trade  balance  in  some  previously  more  favorably  situated  countries. 

Production  and  exports  of  the  great  specialty  crops  are  expected  to  increase  more 
gradually  than  in  recent  years.    However,  strong  efforts  will  be  made  over  the  next  few 
years  by  the  Rhodesias  to  increase  their  flue-cured  tobacco  exports  to  Britain  under  the 
new  quota  of  90  million  pounds,  provided  price  and  quality  are  right.    Similarly  efforts  will 
continue  to  be  made  to  strengthen  and  widen  their  tobacco  markets  in  other  countries.  A 
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flue-cured  production  target  of  185  million  pounds  for  Southern  Rhodesia  and  the  northwest 
part  of  Northern  Rhodesia  has  been  set  for  the  1958-59  season. 

Corn  exports  from  the  Union  of  South  Africa  and  Angola  may  be  expected  to  continue  at 
substantial  levels.    The  Union  is  now  beginning  to  think  of  a  short-term  production  goal  of 
50  million  bags  (178.5  million  bushels). 

Over  the  long  run,  wheat  and  wheat  flour  are  expected  to  continue  to  increase  as  the 
most  important  agricultural  import. 

Southern  Africa  is  expected  to  continue  to  be  largely  self-sustaining  in  food  crops  at 
present  levels  and  types  of  consumption,  except  for  wheat  and  wheat  flour,  and  a  few  lesser 
items.    The  increasing  cash  income  of  African  wage  earners  and  farmers  will  result  in 
some  changes  in  consumption  habits,  particularly  in  the  more  urban  and  specialized  crop 
areas.    This  will  result  in  increased  imports  of  some  food  products  now  consumed  in  small 
quantities. 

Australia  and  New  Zealand 

The  1958-59  index  of  agricultural  production  for  Australia  and  New  Zealand  combined 
will  be  about  8  percent  above  the  low  level  of  1957-58.    This  increase  is  accounted  for  by 
exceptionally  good  prospects  for  grains  and  sugar  in  Australia  and  increases  in  wheat, 
dairy,  and  meat  production  in  New  Zealand.    Farm  incomes  in  both  countries,  however, 
are  expected  to  continue  at  low  levels  because  of  the  continued  depressed  market  prices 
for  such  major  exports  as  wool  and  dairy  products. 

Australia 

Prospects  for  farm  production  in  1958-59  are  considerably  improved  over  a  year  ago. 
With  the  exception  of  portions  of  Queensland  and  the  Northern  Territory,  moisture  condi- 
tions have  been  adequate  for  crop  plantings  and  maintenance  of  pastures  for  livestock. 

Farm  incomes,  which  declined  by  approximately  one -third  in  1957-58,  should  increase 
slightly  in  1958-59.    The  sharp  decline  in  1957-58  resulted  from  the  depressed  world 
prices  for  wool  and  dairy  products  and  the  lowered  agricultural  output  because  of  drought 
conditions. 

Two  new  5-year  price  stabilization  programs  for  the  marketing  of  dairy  products  and 
wheat  become  operative  in  1958-59.  In  the  scheme  for  dairy  products,  a  subsidy  applies 
only  to  the  quantity  of  butter  and  cheese  marketed  equivalent  to  120  percent  of  domestic 
consumption.  During  this  initial  year,  1958-59,  the  producer  will  be  paid  an  average  sub- 
sidy equivalent  to  34  cents  per  pound  and  will  receive  an  additional  payment  of  3  cents  per 
pound  if  the  total  return  reaches  37  cents.  This  total  of  37  cents  per  pound  will  be  paid  on 
the  total  amount  of  butter  and  cheese  produced  during  1958-59. 

Effective  through  1962-63,  the  new  wheat  stabilization  plan  guarantees  a  calculated 
"cost  of  production"  price  to  producers  for  100  million  bushels  of  wheat  exports  plus  the 
total  amount  consumed  on  the  domestic  market.    The  guaranteed  price  for  the  1958-59 
crop  is  equivalent  to  $1.62  per  bushel. 

To  encourage  cotton  production,  a  new  price  guarantee  of  13  cents  per  pound  has  been 
adopted,  which  will  become  effecti—e  on  January  1,  1959,  and  will  be  in  operation  for  the 
next  5  years. 

Prospects  are  excellent  for  winter  grains  and  feed  crops.    Wool  production  is  now 
forecast  at  1,475  million  pounds  or  about  3  percent  above  1957-58.    A  near-record  wheat 
crop  of  over  200  million  bushels  may  be  harvested.    The  exportable  surplus  of  wheat  is 
currently  estimated  at  105  million  bushels.    Both  barley  and  oat  crops  will  be  well  above 
1957-58,  permitting  exports  in  much  larger  quantities  than  last  year. 

Even  with  drought  conditions  in  1957-58,  Australia  produced  one  of  the  largest  sugar 
crops  on  record.    The  prospects  for  the  1958-59  cane  harvest  are  equally  good,  but  sugar 
production  is  expected  to  be  down  because  of  the  world  price  situation  and  the  operation  of 
sugar  milling  quotas. 

Meat  production  is  expected  to  continue  at  the  reduced  level  of  1957-58,  for  some  of 
the  major  cattle  areas  of  Western  Queensland  and  Northern  Territory  are  still  dry  and 
cattle  are  in  poor  condition.    In  other  areas,  growers  may  increase  the  size  of  herds  if 
seasonal  conditions  remain  favorable.    Thus,  slaughterings  are  likely  to  be  down,  although 
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weight  per  head  and  the  quality  of  meats  should  improve.    More  meat  exports  are  expected 
to  be  diverted  to  other  markets  as  a  result  of  concessions  obtained  by  Australia  in  the  1958 
U.  K. -Australia  meat  agreement  negotiations. 

Good  fruit  crops  are  indicated  in  1958-59.    Production  of  dried  fruit  will  be  above 

1957-  58;  that  of  deciduous  fruit  only  slightly  below.    Citrus  production  will  be  below  1957- 
58  because  of  unfavorable  weather  conditions  in  some  areas. 

U.  S.  farm  products  will  be  subject  to  the  same  import  treatment  as  prevailed  in  1958, 
unless  the  continued  decline  in  foreign  exchange  reserves  should  necessitate  added  import 
restrictions . 

The  intensification  of  the  drive  for  export  markets  is  expected  to  continue  in  1959.  In 
mid- 1958,  bilateral  trade  agreements  were  concluded  with  Malaya  and  Ceylon.  These 
agreements  contain  provisions  for  the  export  of  100,000  long  tons  of  flour  to  Ceylon  and 
80,000  to  Malaya  each  year  for  the  next  3  years. 

Technological  progress  continues  in  the  form  of  aerial  fertilizing  of  pastures,  soil 
conservation  programs,  and  extension  of  water  and  irrigation  facilities.    The  only  possible 
deterrent  to  this  continued  growth  might  be  inability  to  make  expenditures  for  labor  and 
farm  improvements  if  farm  income  should  continue  at  the  low  level  of  1957-58  for  too  long 
a  period. 

New  Zealand 

Prospects  indicate  increased  output  of  livestock  products,  grains,  and  fruits  during 

1958-  59,  but  farm  incomes  generally  will  be  low.    Dairy  farmers  are  still  feeling  the  ef- 
fects of  the  low  prices  of  dairy  products  on  the  London  market  in  1957  and  1958,  and  every 
effort  will  be  made  in  1958-59  to  increase  production  so  as  to  take  up  some  of  the  slack 

in  the  lowered  marketing  returns.    Income  from  wool  sales  dropped  substantially  in  1957- 
58  and  was  influential  in  the  decline  in  foreign  exchange  reserves. 

The  low  level  of  dairy  export  prices  resulted  in  heavy  drains  on  the  Dairy  Industry 
Reserve  Account  to  maintain  the  guaranteed  price  to  producers.    As  a  result,  the  account 
was  exhausted  before  the  end  of  the  1957-58  marketing  year.    The  government  announced 
in  September  that  financing  would  be  made  available  for  a  10.5-percent  reduction  in  the 
guaranteed  price  for  butterfat  used  in  the  manufacture  of  butter  and  cheese.    In  order  to 
implement  this  new  price,  legislation  had  to  be  enacted  to  permit  a  price  reduction  of  more 
than  5  percent  during  anyone  year. 

To  stabilize  wool  prices,  the  Wool  Commission  pruchased  approximately  47,000  bales 
of  wool  under  the  government's  price  support  scheme.    The  low  level  of  market  prices  at 
the  close  of  the  season  necessitated  this  action.    It  was  the  first  time  since  the  Commis- 
sion was  established  in  1951  that  any  major  wool  purchases  have  been  made  in  order  to 
protect  the  market  for  wool  growers.    The  average  support  price  for  wool  in  1958-59  has 
again  been  fixed  at  38.5  cents  per  pound. 

Production  prospects  for  wheat  are  exceptionally  good  in  1958-59.    Under  the  stimulus 
of  the  government's  increased  guaranteed  price  to  growers,  acreage  and  yields  are  ex- 
pected to  be  almost  double  1957-58,  with  production  totaling  around  6  million  bushels. 

Another  bright  crop  prediction  is  the  record  production  forecast  for  apples  in  1959. 
Apple  exports  were  valued  at  $7  million  in  1958,  and  will  probably  total  about  $8  million 
in  1959. 

New  Zealand's  foreign  trade  during  1958-59  will  continue  to  be  focused  on  increased 
meat  exports  to  the  United  States.    Meat  exports  to  the  United  States  during  the  past  year 
were  more  than  4-1/2  times  those  in  1956-57  and  are  expected  to  continue  at  about  the 
same  level  in  1958-59.    The  diversion  of  New  Zealand's  meat  from  the  United  Kingdom  to 
the  higher  priced  U.  S.  market  has  contributed  to  smaller  beef  supplies  in  the  United 
Kingdom.    Prices  of  beef  in  the  United  Kingdom  are  now  so  high  that  many  consumers  are 
turning  to  lamb  and  mutton,  and  as  a  result  New  Zealand  expects  to  profit  by  an  increased 
price  in  lamb  on  the  British  market,  and  by  increased  exports  to  the  United  States. 

Imports  of  U.  S.  farm  products  may  increase  during  1959  owing  to  New  Zealand's  new 
policy  of  import  licensing.    Certain  fruits,  nuts,  vegetable  oils,  sausage  casings,  seeds,  and 
naval  stores  will  be  subject  to  importation  under  the  global  quota  system,  giving  U.  S.  ex- 
porters a  chance  to  compete  equally  with  other  suppliers.    Imports  of  U.  S.  tobacco  are 
expected  to  continue  around  the  7-million-pound  level. 
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